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MEETINGS 

OF THE SESSION 1940-1^1 


At tile Inaugural Mcctiuc of ihc Session* hckl ou 
\"ovcmIJcr 5th, 1^40* at the /Vilunolean Ox- 

fcrd* in associalion with the Oxford Philoloffical 
Society and the <^fbrd branch of the Classical Asso- 
ebtion, Professor Wade-Gef)' read a paper before a 
large audience oo ^ Thucydides as Mihtar>^ HtstonaJi 
in which he coreddered the fulloiviing problems: 

^ docs rtiuevdides share the normal Greek nuhtarrsi 
outlook? While admiHng skid (or "style') in the 
handling of foree* and laeiical problems, is he bhnd 
to stTiiiegic issues? Does he miscolKeive the strategy 
of PerikJes? Professor Wadc-Geiy also dbeussed^^ 
and ^ens, the conditions of hoplite and of 
naval warfare* and the historian's attitude to the 
successors of Pcrikles. i-.L ■ 

In his prclimliiaiy" remarks from the Chair the 
Presideut obsen^ed that no more hitjiig subject could 
have been clioscu for this mccliiiig, held at a date wMn 
the Greek people were facing aupenor odt^ not for 
the first time. He anrtounocti that a telegram of 
svinpathy was to be sent to the Greek m 

London of behalf of the Soclet>% A vote of i^nks to 
professor Wade-Gery was proposed by 1 rofeawr 
Adcock and warmly applauded. 

A second General Meeting was held on Februan- 
ith, tOAij at Burlington House, where Mr* ^’^ormald 
read a papcTj Ltluat rated by laatem slides* on A 
Byzantine Psalter," He dcspiljed the ^tem of 
J^jj^ter illustration employed in the Byzantine^ world- 
lliH book, he jftid, Jiad long faeco illustrated ul ^ih 
Eastern aud Western chutchM, Ehere w^re four 
mcLbods rmploved and the choice of aiibjccis was 
based upon three principles! d'ttjct lUiatratioi^ 
symbolic illust ration, and prophetic illuat ration, ^ 
tW were employed in Add, MS, 4073' the Bnii-di 
Museum, wJiLch lormcd tlic backspound of the lecture. 

Sir Frederic Kenyon proposed a wte of inanks, 
which was heartily applauded, 

A Third General Meeting was held on May 6th, 1941, 
at the Muscuni of Claaical Archaeology, _(.*antbridge, 
in asHKiation with the Cambridge binvcisity C.lasaical 
Society and the Cambridge Atitt^oanan Soc^ly, 
Profcaaar A. B, Cook rc^ad a paper, with lantern slidffl, 
on ^ A new Metope Head from the Parthenon which 
h published in ihii number of the Professor 

D. S- Robcmqn vvtri in the Chair, and ^Mgh no 
formal vole of thanks w-aa given* owing to Profes^r 
Cook's invitation to die audience to mpecl me 
antiquities which he had brought to illustrate his 
paper, their appreciation was enthusiastic^ 

The Annual Meeting of the Sodety wm ^Id ou 
Tunc ajLh, i 94 It svith the President, Sir Richard 
liviiWone, 111 the Chai r. Before moving die admt ion 
of the Annual ReparE and AccoumtSj he aniwuncm that 
war duties had prevented him Irom prep^ruig an 
Address for this last occasion on w'hicH hr wmild speak 
as PrKjdent of ihe Society* but dial Profesaor Gilbert 
Murray had agreed to address the meeting m kis place- 


The motion for the election of the new President* 
Dr. Kekard-Cambridge, the rc-cTcctlon of the Vice- 
Presidents^ ihcelcciion of Mr. C. T, Edge* \LA., F.C.Ar, 
as Honorary McTober, and of ten new' members of the 
CilOMncil as detailed in the Annual Report* was proptiaod 
by Prolessor Gilbert Murrav and seconded by Ur. H. I. 
BclL It was carried unanjitinnsty- Miss A. Wood¬ 
ward then proposed, and Mr, Wharton seoondedi the 
re-election m a sole auditor of Mr+ C. T. Edge, Mr. 
Macmillan havinj^ decided not to stand again. This 
was carried unanimously and it was agreed that a 
letter of thanks ,sboiild oe sent to Mr, MarmLlian for 
hli long service on the Isociety’s bcluLlf. 

Professor Gilbert Murray then read hts pa^r on 
Euripides^ TriJpgy of ^t5 He spoke first of 

F^r^Kharffxis —the changing of conventional s^lues, as 
tvpi£ed in the ' 'froades/ where ivhat shouid liave berm, 
tile conMimmation of a great and joyful canquest is 
shown, in fact* as great misery. He went on to demon¬ 
strate tJiat the whole tctraloj^' of which it formed pMt, 
pn>dud^^ after the useless brutality of the d^tructioo 
of Meios. was inspired by the same apirlt as the 
“ Troades/ h consisted of* .Alcxandros*" " Palamcdcs,* 

' Troadc? " and ‘ Siisyphus.' The plot of the fusl of 
tht-sc as known to us from Hs-ginus, had lately been 
reconstructed from fragmcnis of the text- 'fhe 
recognition of Paris after his repudiation in mfiincy 
on account of hk motherV drram and his rescue from 
death at his brothers" hands, follows the conwnlwnal 
fai ry-tale pat tern. Only the cow'hcndi turned prince^ 
is still the firebrand who shaiJl burn Troy- 

Palamcdes# who discovered the art of writing, 
became in cl^ical times the typCx like Prometheua* of 
the innocent man unjusdv condoned. In the second 
play of this tctralog>'t hi father^ know ing that Pata- 
medes was dead through the slandeins of Odysseus^ Ui 
wTcrklng hares to destroy the Greek Eieet on its 
victorious return from Troy. This ptay* briogmg the 
Greeks as w-cU as the Trojani under a curse* led 
w'ay to the Troadcs* and ^ha node Sisyphus a fitting 
subject for the final satv-ric drama. Tlic F^rafftardMU 
of the Troades is clearly cs;pTes$cd in Cas^ndra"s 
claim that the conquered righteous are happier than 
the unjust conquerors. Her soul is show^i unstained 
by outrage and her death as holy. Hecuba^i vklon 
E:3Cpre®es an even more profound revaluation. She 
secs in the very completeness of sufiering iu splendour 
for the limjc to come. She has a glimpse, in laet, of a 
new scale of ^'aluel, of which ' ^ k vanity * h only 
the opening stage. 

The w^hofe tetralogy:, sajd Professor Murray* w'as thus 
inspired by the same spirit as the Troadcs it^f* the 
first play mijvAio^ the curse upon Troy for mistaking 
the tfeslroyer for the saviour* the sHond the curse upon 
the Greela for prererring fake wisdom to iruc- llie 
third showed fulfilment of both corses and the empdnes 
of ail reed^^ values, a darkness in w'hose heart stirral 
an unknowtl %'aluc created by the whole past illusion 
and wrong. 

The President"^ propowl of a vote of tlumks to Pro¬ 
fessor Murray was heartily acclaimed^ 
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THE MEASUREMENTS OF THE ZEUS AT OLYMPIA 
Ntw Evideiuffrem ttit Epodf qf Callimachui, 

I. Introduction'. 

* Some writers have recorded the measurements of the image (ofZetis at Olympia), and 
Callimachus has made them known in one of his iambi.’ The words of Strabo » were the 
only evidence for a Callimachean poem on this subject. There is also some possibility that 
Pausanias, in hb hit at the men who described the measurements, alludes to the same pocm.^ 
Recently, considerable fragments of this iambus have emerged, bit by bit, in the course of a 
few years. It became c\ident tiiat we had always been so fortunate as to possess at least 
the beginning of the first line (quoted by the Scholia to Kndar), and it is a little depressing 
that nobody had been dercr enough to combine the words 'AAeToj 6 Zeus, expressly attribtited 
to Callimachus, with the iambus on the Olympian Zeus mentioned by .StraJx>. The complete 
first line and a summary' of the whole poem came to tight in 1934 Pap. Milan 18, col. \ 11, 
*5^29);® then scanty scrajK of the first twenty-one lines turned up in 1935 (P,S.I. 12 ib’ 
col. 11, 79-99);^ and, finaUy, betttr-prescr^cd pieces of the main part, containing the 
measurements and a few ivords from the end of the poem were published last Christmas 
(P. Oxy., 2171, fr. P.S.l. 1216, excavated in Oxyrhynehus by the Italians in 1933, 

now in Florence (if not returned to Egypt), and P. Oxy. gljt, found long ago by Grenfell 
and Hunt in Oxyrhynehus, now in Oxford, arc parts of the same papyrus, probably second 
century' A.D. This h not the only example in Callimachus of scattered pieces being assembled 
and taking shape; but in this, as in other cases, they arc still far from forming a continuous 
whole. 

From the Milan Smyiioei! we learnt that 'AAeios 6 Zsu; was the sixth among the thirteen 
poems of the book * Iambi,’ which Callimachus called his ' pedestrian Muse '; the poem 
consists of iambic trimeters alternating with ithyphalUcs (like the epndc on a work of Epeios, 
which follows as the sev'emh;., and is written in a conventional Doric. \Vc should hardly 
guess from the comext that the detailed information about the image, the cost, and the artist 
w^ given by the poet to one of his acquaintances who was just leaving for the Peloponncse; 
this knowledge also we owe to the StTlyTierEi?. We might therefore call the poem, with the 
first editors, a ' Propempticon,’ but it would be a quite peculiar specimen of that genre. 

The purple of tlijs article is to convey to archaeologists the new material and some 
suggestions which may be of use for the reconstruction of Pheidias’ work. .Mr. Lobel provided 
an admirable first edition of the Oxyrhynehus papyrus, definitely improved in the * .Addenda.’ • 
He abstained, however, from going into details of interpretation, especially about the measure¬ 
ments (pp. 57, 184) ; and it is with these that this paper U concerned. Putting the disiecta 
membra ’ together, I shall give the text of all the lines preserved, with critical apparatus and 
a short commentary in Latin; thus every reader will be in a position to form his own 
jYidgroenc, In the ‘ conclusion ' I shall sum up the main points. 

The measurements, said Pausanias, can give no idea of the impression made by the image 
on the spectator. Nevertheless, modern archaeologists have been most eager to find them 
out. The c.xeavation.s at Olympia have yielded no more than tivo fairly precise figures: the 

PafiriGreHt Utm, vflt. XI (ig35(,p. ia6,pl. Xt {M. Xq™ 
and G, \ iwlh}. 

^ TArf O^rAyfizAhij vol XVI11, cd, E. Lobcl rand 

Qmtrn] icji|.T pp, and dddnida, p. 183 pi, IX.' 

* II may be •worth .^ayln^ that I fckuilld tht* and 

partly the WKmhng of Unci 2% and 37, when I wits kindly 
^ven AH opportnnfty of soingt ihrouKh the fini proora. 
Iliiu WiU before .Mr. Lobel: joiocd the imall fragnmetita 4 
and □ with the n^ain piece. 


^ VlII, p.. 354- See bcloWk p. 2 _ 

* \\ Jlp 9. ^pecnlAticms about common ^Ourca 

or ETliiions to oditcr lATitea C, Hobert .I/ffrrfAwij 

^ fnd U. vnn VVilaniowiM, fM Aalbu jn Slrms 

Kifoir I, 515)- 

di Ed., pr. by AL Xofni 

fr .P' Vitelli^ Florencrv igs-t- Second edition hy A. 
V ogliano, Papin R. UnitmiU <ii .Vjri/.3Ap, vol. I 
P *03. ptftlc IIL (PKl.MI}. 

rublicazioni dmc, SonttA Riiliojiti per in fUetta dei PapiFu 
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pedestal of the throne is G'65 metres broad and g-Gy or 9-93 metres long.^ No trace either 
of the throne or of the colossal statue now remains. Representations of the whole image 
exist on bronze coins of Elis issued under Hadrian. It is hazardous to tahe thcin as a 
starting-point for calculating the proportions of throne and statue;" but they may be not 
without value, if they conform to conclusions drawn from quite diiferent premises. As the 
evidence was so scanty, a wide held was open to speculation, and it is natural enough that 
the measurements have been very variously given by modem writers. 1 shall not discuss 
these conjectures; references to some near misses will be found in the notes to the respective 
lines of the text.* 

a. The Sixth Iambus of Calumachus. 

'AjXeioy 6 Zf lOj, d <Dri6ict 

, - UX' ■ ■ ■ [ 

n TO . [ 

..I 

5 

auT[ 

(XV , . [ 
tG , [ 
ook[ 
to 

. avSvp « ^ . 1^ [ 
ni gm/ CO . . , [ 
uox ; . tim[ 
ekBe . - [ 

15 -I 

w. 16-21 vestigia primae litterae. 


= f'Si jaiGj cqL Ss /. suppl. * Dtcg. VI35. in ifliL hsiLa Longa li«. ^ 

vd Y «« ^^tur (PC}. It* lilt. Vfatigiu conV^t (Pf.). ttCom ^ ui m Find, ti BacchyL, 5 cd rncui causa, 

irtcraw sdT.p qua forma Call, ^mper vtiiiir; post u fort+ m cf. v. 29 ^'m et agj tuna podus quam p[ fPf 

Schol. Find. O.X» 35 flie^ 54 Ala "HXiTaw din (^fr* 99 Scha., 35 Ff.®^) ‘ 'AActor A Stepb. Byv. V- 

'HAit , » . if* ' 'AXtfos A Studesiir Anoed. h Ambro^. 14 (tttSftrm 4 iAi) Lex. Ambm, 

ijirti. 1383, unde Siild. v. 1 , p. io6j sS Ad. ; tL Pirvdr L Up 24* Zjii^ 2, Kjq. prior pan ianaba ad iter 

y^upllico ^pcctane ^ndetuT, v. 1 13, 12 [f); hunc familiijem alloquUur ppeia infra ct 62. 

Dieg. VII, 25. 'AAeios 6 ZeOs, d 'rixva OciBict (916- p). fvca/piinu (-itryw p) outoO 
AnorrWovri xord Biav (Seov p)l^ii ’OAujiTriou Aids els’'HAtv GtqyEiTai pfiKos TrAdros 
pdotws 6p6vou/vTrorrTo6iou oOtoO tqO OtoO tted Bern fl/Bondvri, Gripioupydv {-yoo p) SI OsiBlov 
(915- p) Xotpul&u '^A&nvaiov. Cf, Strah. VIII 353/4 vlyirrow K toutmv (sc. anatbematum 
in Olympia positontm) Cmrfip^e t6 too Aids ^oduou, 6 rirolEi OeiGioes XdppiSou 'A^rivotios 
&f9dt^ivov . . . dvlypcpfov B| nvss tc p^pa toO ^odvou, teal KoAX. (= fr. 75 Schn., 
11 Pf.i) |v [dupep Tivl IgsTite. Paus. V u, 9 u^pot B4 tou iv ’OAutnrlg Aids % uvpos util 
edpos trrioTdjievos yeypamjlva oiIk 4v hmocivep Sfjoopai toOs tisTpi^crtniTos, iirel Kal nd Eipqidva 
cwtoTs idTpot TtoXO Ti dnoBiovrA ftrnv f| ifols fSoCtri TraplornicEv Is to dycAya Bo^tx. 

.Abbreviationsr Schn. ss Cailimachca II, ed, O. Schneider, 1873; Pf.' =s GaJlimaclu 
fragm. nuper rcpcrta ed. R. Pfriffer, 1923; N.-V. = M. Norsa and G. VitcUi, see notes 3, 4; 
L, = E. Lobel, see note 5. 


^ * Long ^ RsUJy mcfliu * in depth,' from cast to wesL 
Tbc %iirc of [bjc'kngiK ori^oally giv^ by W* Ddrprdd, 
II (1692), p* *4, aj 9 93 metroi, b™ mmd 
by F. Forbat in 1 i i 935 Jj wmXtm- 

mcHt * AulBdiJiunmg * u do Jod^^ct rc^^arded as a put of 
die The dct^on bci^'ccn die tYfo vnmnu muil 

be kfi to experts. But Caliioiafhui scctm la a^ree with 
]> 5 rprcld. Srt below, Mlit 13, 

» Best rcpfodiKiioo in 46 (1931), p. 11, Bg. 7; «* 


Lao^Qta, 4 (1928)^ 40^ 

* On the mcasurdurfiu irccntiy also: Eichlcr^ Or- 

JA4, 3a [1937)1 lOd flH -; (* papet on tbc thnqne by mi 
anan>'moiii writer, jaid pii p- 110 m be in propeetj scema 
not io have been pyMishm); E. Busebor, 

P' 7 J O- Ltppcld, a (193^), jr.ir. FAri^, 

col. iQfloaqq.; J, WiemcTji H-EXVill^ i (1939), 
eoi, S 7 p 90 . C. Lippokb 45^4^ 
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, s Xtxyis 

Koi Tw'n^^a6pov *fcli Qp6v[ci)] ^6 xP'^[oe]ov 

.] . sv hrAdtwTGCt 

25 . . 6[.]Eipiu' irivTt *re[Tjp[ 4 Ki]v [tra]B«au 

.. .‘]t[.] 6* is leo' 

TETpoiSfopa Tav[ ] . [ 

. . . Jai TTQtXcWJTGtf . 

.] AuSiEpyi^ 5 * d) Vi Giiiyiov Pp[i]Tin[s 
30 . .jiitvw i(<i0iiTQi 

. .]- iJii'' '^P'S i5 iicotpow iB[.J . [. . J SiKQ 
liKoTiv 6' is £< 5 pos 
...... . . . ■ - -]^[- < - -]p[ 

...... .j 5 rTOip[ 

35 □«[. .]™os fi["] • Ikoit[.J . . [ 

,]o(xu . . k' &9 .[.]-(?. 
oniros 6’ 6 Bafpcov TiivT[€] T[a]!i i9e6p[(]6os 
TTOxiEcroi pdienrcov' 

,]iteT Ei NIkci Su.[' 

40 ....], [.]£i tcAei . . [ 

. . . .]ti . €KTiir[,' .] , . [.]orTm6[ 

ITctpflivfSt yip ’'0)p<ri 
TOT ipyutaiOT 6 (toov oOBi '^CT[tT{i]^o[v 
^otvri meiovekteIv . 

45 "^C®] ivoti5i|icopo: ~ AJxvos i<^ [Y“P 

Kalj TO jiEU 7 Tu 6 io 6 ai — 

. - •.] T [•] ■ [o]'Jf [A]oyioT^?v 006 . [.]e[ 

. . , . ] Is TE XpM(TO[v 

.[ 

w. 50-58 desunt. 


Obey- 2171^ (t+ 2i col. 2p r-20. m. vbc 4^ £L-)h fori. ^ ct )£p0[ ^ , 25. vel 

forL ooTT. mr* i-t. (aoa jiipStr) 22 ^0\mw et pap. Bacchyf. paj^im. t ^ ^ v«L L. supply 

Pf, p » 29^ p lup^ L. ui dfiitrtP. T r. /, ■ [, fm. c^plldi. cTkaCOi. Kj. —-/triftki'] 

vel IBpJiiKi* longiui ipaiio L. si* t&J IS »[ edc in but- cxcludl Eu-quii- ™ 

pot^ip mod Tori* ifi Lu fort- ^ ^ Hippl- ct L, et RT. 39- fort- x^Pj x®VfU pQtium 

ffl nil, n?!- 4S- 'flpjAiifiiflpi, ^ corr. Ff. L.; luppt. L* §5 sq, luppl- L- c fr* 1 Setm. (23 f£^)i ^ iq+ auppi. L* 


ad pcctiv^ vcl fa;bul.im bUndcrc vidctUTj cf, Ptckv. B«tl. 786 {Pi.-Dig^njiti. Vll, 57^ Syid. v. BoMTisus ei npd^tpv^) 
irp^pov x*^WT TfopaCpcnrtfW Iwl Tflf CE Aciop. 420 Ha. « 353 Cha-j Babf- 177 Ct- M ^cryMit* 

^ 7 - 2 ^. desetipdo bawsi ^ Hqn bdpgOpQv vjx jpauiA tisc pOliCft; dL Fa.iu, V, 8^ lifi T^nsi; pi^pou xs^jbSi 

iTOi^tiWi; fbn* bfl^cTUM™ vd iirrrXArvFTQk ad hai aurcii bsa^a fcfcxaidyjn at, quibus lata ba¥eo!i from omatMr. 
15 sqa. dc mmsuTU nihi l coEUtat itbl boKos laiitudo m) ct longitudo aut g-Gj m), v. W. Ddrpftild In Ofympiaf ZI 
([892), 14 ct Fnrbat in Ali^Oipr^r I 033 iq. 'pa' didtcr 330 mm, nl c^tc caiitxm aJkd W. 

Oljmpiaf Xl, T9, ljehmfljiii;.Haupt, CH, A m, 1944,17^ tf. 19381^ 52, at tabHtJam^ ^3^^ minj, d*- H- Rjcnmiin, 

.Jwn griieh. Peripliraltemp/l^ Frankf., 1935, Gj sq *— * v%inti pi^xi ‘ » 6 ' 6 iMi-G 3 m, wl Is IW ^ in directum * (cf. r,j.p 

Paui. VII, 23 j 6 Is iWi; Xcn., Eq^ VII, 17), Lf.^ Iwca ^ Icmgituiio.' 27 sq, mcimirae minDra ad aldtudinetn ba^m 
(109 m,?) ^pectnee videntnr. sg-^r mcnsurac 9 ^ac {ci^nrairaSLEW?) iq. Ayfiiipyt^ Iicirviliii J cf. Alh-J XJ, ilflS 0 -E, 
ct Pall, VI, 97 lin^a. jr* 14 P^wf&v * in altum/ cf. 36 dcu% Bcdmi quiaque cahitH * aitiqr' 

at miAm thftmiu^ ihmnus bum ot viginll, *c- pede^ ut bmb (cf., Prg.f F- VViatcr Oaf^ 18(1915), ^ triginta 

P«J« dltu Qnj4nt = aJiitada SfG* pGg, 38). JJ. \ruxT\v d, Hoyeb. V- luavtir ittwiv inter ^ fit jtf menimn lateru periiL 
^ «}-. cf. n^pt. ad 311 altliudo simiilacn : XXX peda [jo x 330 mm*) -hV cubita (5 x 495 mnL.) — t2'37g m. bid, 
Jd. Sksvikiii^-Eusclior, jVfxiinA. JpArii,/. ifrtirf. Auu^p 1912, 145: G. Q^. Giglioli, II tnmo drllo dS Fidlb,. 
Mm. Scr. voL tfi figao)* 3 *^ ^ 12-11-5 tn-i aldtudo : 14-33 m. H. ttSemaim, JJ. p, @6). 39. Patii. 

Yi ^ ti I br TfS fipfJ Mtisn^ IE ai^QTToj itbl 'te&TF|y KsA 42. Cf: Pam, 11, 7 twl K tbUs diw^r^™ ToS dpdingy 

innrdnttif B ^Slat Cndij t^v dyAAarmi ift^hno X^rru^ h^Otp II tp«i? bsffrtpes. 47. Ci^BI ’Pf, cf. :\riitopti. 

284, ixwoi kiqfii TfdnxAoif {L*) ^ Horae cnim dicunt sc uc minimum quidem mincna case qnam illai unam ulnam 
^ peda 1,98 Hi.) Icci^ (ij., Gr^tiai)' PC 45 jq, Schol, T, c, 171 “Woit^* Bl ol Bi yk«i oteinott 

OTT* ^ XaW+ ^ iSuL nd Tb mieMcu^; cf, P, Ory, aoBo, 86- 47 sq, aun hatuta railonc. 
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JcofeSritr^ 6 Ct>£iS[ia:5 
6o ]^A0ava[ 

] . [.] . I .] . S* 6 (I>^)BiaiTort[i\p , 
.jdrrlpXfU * 


0%y., 2171 j fr, 3 , r- 4 , liLtcm dimonbui Auptirscr. ]ti[ cqct, ci suppl. L. 6 "^, supply L. 

59 sq. Paiu. V, 10, a. 0£iHSffv 5 ^ tov IfsyanHiva i«nr t 4 tlvtn Kah ferriv H iwptvipiav imo tow Afc6s ^rypowdrav 

TS5TS TTosi^ * tfUcBLcEs Xo^&w Mi WtlvflTAs 1^" hroii|M* (F* V, f[ilicr^ ii^L ^rfA. Epigr., 6s. Cf. CaU. cpigr, 6 W- Ipiti 

Xcdpuv namtiori^ finSta In odtu caiuiuiii. 


3 * COXCLUSJON. 

It is on line ^5 that the decision almost depends. Novv* Te[T]p[dKi]y corresponds exactly 
to die traces of ]eUcr$ as well as to the space left between them* It cannot be what W'C call 
* vcriried/ but there is no objection as far as the papyrus is concerned. In dact>dic poems 
Callimachus used the forms Trrpdxij ; to the ' Doric' dialect of this epode the multi* 

plicativc in -kw, attested by Laconian inscriptions,^" is t|uitc appropriate. The words 
^pov and precede line 1^5, and the description of the throne does not start before 

line 29: so it may be reasonably assumed that the dimension * four times five feet' refers 
to the breadth of the base. This assumption is proved to be correct by line 32, where the 
throne is said to be ■ twenty in breadth-* As far as I can sec, nobody has doubted that the 
throne was as broad as the base* The uncovered base measures G'fij nietres; consequendy^ 
Callimachus used m his description a foot of cn. 0.330 metre-^^ The dimension of the base, 
which is generally called its " length ' in modern languages, is expressed by iQO in the 
straight direction,' and that is, although an unusual, a very good expression; the beginning 
of L 26 is lost,*’ but the measurement ilsclf is known. Great disappointment will be felt 
that the corresponding dimension of the throne—in this case usually called its ‘ deptli *—is 
lost in the lacuna after L 32; so the papyrus docs not help the reconstruction of the Niobids* 

On the other hand, the measurements of the height come out perfectly well- As the 
linear unit for the figure ^ Wcnxy/ which gives the breadth of the throne in 1. 32, has been 
proved to be a foot of 0-330 metre, the words immediately preceding, ^ three times ten/ refer 
to the same linear unit and mean ^ thirty feet * or 9^90 metres* Those feet are said to be Ss 
liocKpov, that Is *' in the upward extent,' as is used for the height of pillars in inscriptions; 

but the word in L 38 confirms this intcrprciation better than any external considera¬ 
tion. The god himself is five cubits than the seal, that is evidently ‘ higher.* He 

measures tw^enty-Five cubits of 0-495 metre or r 2-375 metres* The proportion of throne to 
statue is four to five; the Tlcan coins ahow^ exactly the same. Finally^ there is the height of 
the Horai in lines 4^-4- ^ On the uppermost parts of the throne * _ . (Pausanias tells us) 

Pheidias has made on one side the Graces and on the other side the Seasons, three of each/ 


« iO V, I* I A 13; 2i3r Ut * 9 ; cf- ’nicM-H 

-17, irnroa^v i>Fvia^ 

u Tbc pgat-poaitiem dT Lh£ iinultiplicatlve iiuky sound 
mther stnui^; but thert ii hardly any oEher G reck wrilcr 
who handled die i^rdcT of wonli wilh tuch a^idni^hing 
liberty- M CallitfkiitbliJv 

My u that Dgrpfcid ami Lehmann-Haupi 

came nearat lo thcpoiul; I have rcfelrwl lO Lbeir artidn 
and to Ritmanu'i diaenation (sec von Gexkan-s m-ierw 
in Gnmm^ 19^37. pp. 64 HJ-) in ibc nolca In t But I 
am afriud I must leave it to ipwUlhu to dceldc which 
metrological was used. Jt seems to be the lo-CAllcd 

* Phcidaidan ' loot. If Pheidili used this tnensurc ftff the 
ima^f h docs fiOt nccaaarily imply that the Mllic 
Uicd for die temple* *ec tsp. Rjcmann* pp. 1^. 

“ [ vaiturE to ^ aimotUMPCi 

6 * H, E 5 v. There were Doric mnltiplaciEivca in as it 
a^atteated by Hcs^chiu*. tv. Au>£eTts Jiu^S cod.)- frrra^ 


Tapowtioi, jce F. Beehtel, i>tf grif^. DiiMUf H {1923)* 
p, 4051, Fc3t the siraDge form humv in L 33 Imvc aisa 
no mher support aa a gloa of Hesychtua Uumv (iiej, s«r 
E. Stlm-y-zer, Crifth^ Gramm^Hk, i ti 939 )i P- 591 + ^ trace 
before Z is reconeilabEc with the li^ht-hacd lower curve 
of J and the ecxmblnalicin is ii perhaps not too much far 
the gap bern-ecn t and 6 . 

** Meat modem arimates have been on the short side. 

PaUA. V, 11, 7^ 6nip Tt^v TOW dyd?tvi7Tg{ seemsi 

not to cotiform to the clear staiementi of ihe poem. ITie 
head rose seven and a half feet above the back of the 
throne, the tiguro^ if they rtood on the top of the crossbar 
(itrt T&Tt Toa- epiiou)* no more than six feet. So 

the head otZeuS wM SlUl one foot and a halthiglier- Or 
may there have been pedestals on the tftftabir* tvto or 
more fCTi h^h, luit mentioned either by Catlimaclius or 
Pauiaiitas ? -Graecs and Horai, if atfc, on such pcdeitalji, 
would have liseu -r^i^ teO dyaAbwes. 
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AVe now learn that the fibres of both groups were one fathom high (6 feet ^ 1*98 metre). 
The papyrus reads i^jyuiaiav. Since the a of the ending -<tv is long, there must be somet^g 
wrong with the accentuation; Mr. Lobel writes ipyuiociav, adding the note: ' For the maiden 
Seasons say that the sixToot one comes not a ircrcrooAos ( ?) short: a strange way of saying 
that some one docs not fall short of six feci * That would indeed be much too strange. No, 
all we have to do is to move the circumflex a little to the right and to read fipyuiaifiv; the 
Doric genidve plural depends on pEiavEiCrtTv; ‘The maiden Seasons say they are not even 
a pin shorter than the women who are one fathom high.’ This seems to me rather a 
charming way of implying that the Horai feel a certain pride i tliey stress the fact that they 
receive the same treatment as the Charites, whom the artist as well as the poet always 
respected highly. 

There is no reason why wc should distrust Callimachus’ sober statements | bis source 
may have been an early ‘ Periegests * of Elis. He had the desire of true knowledge, and the 
pleasure of learning was to him the least perishable of pleasures in human life. He avoided 
any sort of flabby rhetoric, he aimed at precise facu. Strabo was clearly right in saying 
that the image of Zeus, though seated, almost touched the roof with its head; for if the ccUa 
was 14-33 metres high, the statue 12-375 which the measurements are still 

unknown, about i metre, the distance between head and roof ivas no more than a metre. 
Pausanias, loudly applauded by a modem critic, disappren ed of the writers on measurements. 
Wc only hope that the traveller to Olympia, whom Callimachus presented with this exquisite 
‘guide,’ was free from such austere pedantry; if so, he enjoyed the useful information as 
well as the perfect workmanship of the poem, felt the touch of irony, and understood the fun. 

R, Pfeiffrr. 


Fftliapi wc hdd better write Tit tfurirtciStp unce the 
ihird syllable h To ^ vf^ch, chough 

fiot vcfifiahlep can hardly be dcmbteih ocic nray icoiin|Jii.re 
the Lslin Dfoveffca Pliiii,. 57 , Cki ad 13; 

^ ctt. * Tkc imguem latum difloederc " or * digiUini Plaut.i 
&rrA.p 433, tic. Era^miu Jdag, 406 (epiif. 391 it ^5)1 


dtea * ne <rulnmm latum duredepe ^ m a * modem ’ vananE. 

My thaiilu are due to Frerexsor Betudeyi who luu kladly 
rtad and improA^ my inanuscripi. I have had the benefit 
of diKuoin^ the papynu vdth Nlr. E, LobtJ and ihc 
subjeel with Dr. Paul Jac&tathaJ and FroftBor D+ S+ 
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A NEW METOPE HEAD FROM THE PARTHENON ^ 
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Some y«an ago at a London sale of antiquities I acquired three marbles descnbcd as 
' Graeco-Roman heads.* * Sale Catalogues are sometimes (not often) unduly modest. One of 
these heads is in fact an Aphrodite of the Petuorth type in close-gramed lychiaks, and 
might be assigned to the closing years of the fourth century, though I should prrfcr to 
caii it shop-work of a somewhat later period. A second head is a fragment broken from a 
small portrait statue in crystalline island marble presumably from the quames of Naxos. it 
once wore a metal diadem pegged into a single drill-hole on the nape of the n^k and perhaps 
represented some HcUeuistic prince. But the third head (Pi. I),* which forms the mam 
subject of this paper, is of greater moment, for It is^as all who have seen it a^ee-an . 4 itic 
original of the mid fifth century, and as such merits the most careful and circumspect 

investigalion. . , . . 

Of its ptaimame and history little can be said. It came, like other items sold with it, 
from a coUection formed about 1B30 by the grandfather of its late owner. The collector was 
a wealthy man who had certainly visited Egypt and probably made purchases in ^me. In 
short, we have the usual story of a weU-to-do traveller returning from the Grand Tour with 


a trunk or two full of Levantine spoUs. , .. r 

As to material and measurements, the head in question is of Peutehc marble. Its surface 
colouring has of course long since vanished, leaving at moat a slight darkening of the hair 
and a small compass-prick to mark the centre of each iris. The rather unusual dimensions, 
about two-thirds of Ufe-size, suggest comparison with the Lapith heads from the southern 
metopes of the Parthenon and [this is important) agree closciy with the dimensions ™ 
only complete female head attributed with certainty to a metope. That headj first publis e 
by Stanley Casson in his Cai^hgi^ of ihi Aijopoiis k described by him as follo’w-s: 


* Head of a girl It is in very good condition and h one of the most beautiful of the 
metope heads. It stands free aU round; the eyes are large and set wide apart and the 
lids arc very clearly cut ; the mouth is small and full and the iJps^are parted. There is 
a band round the hair and the head is turned slightly to the right/ 


Much of this description is applicable to our new head aUo. But those who are conversant 
with Attic sculpture of the p^t€koniattia will be aw are that an even closer parallel may be 
found in the Humphry Ward head, to which Mrs. Strong (then Miss Eugenic Sellers) drew 
attention io 1B94.* Resemblance here amounts to identity of type. Indeed^ it would be 
possible to restore the rnksing side-locks of our head from those of the Humphry \Va.rd head, 
or riic missing nose of the latter from that of the former. Mr. Casson, who has studied both, 
informs me that io his opinion the two heads are certainly of the same date and schcxilj but 
that on the whole the new head is finer than the old. * j - 

If it be objected that aueh heads are too simple and severe for a building only finished tn 
433, being better suited to a context of, say, 460 e.c. or thereabouts, it must not be forgotten 
that the most recent dating of the metopes—that of Miss Richter ^—pute them all between 
447 and 443 j a full decade before the Parthenon was complete; also that some of the metopes 
are markedly earlier in style than others. Indeed, critics of the Parthenon marbles from 

1 Th^ Article TcpcAtSy with wroe curtAiliiMnt aad vert»i J. D. Bcazky and aemard Aitunolc, Sadpturg ^ 
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Alichaelis onwards have alwa^'S felt obliged to rect^nisc ao archaic or comparatively archaic 
group among them.* The latest writer on the subject, Charles Picard, even suggests that 
certain designed for the first Parthenon were used in the steliers of those who decorated 
the second.^ To cite but a single example, Hans Schrader in 1911 was quick to perceive 
that a certain high-relief head found on the Akropolts and now in the National Museum at 
Athens really belonged to the serving maid on metope xviii of the southern seri«.* Yet th^ 
head—none would deny—is decidedly more archaic than ours. After this tt will be panted 
^vithout hesitation or misgiving that the style of tlie new head is quite compatible with that 

of the earlier metopes. ^ ^ i_ il. 

But of course it is one thing to suggest that the head in quesdori niight have come irom 

a Parthenon metope and quite another to prove that it actually did. 1 must therefore at 
once indicate the reasons which led me to believe that such was in fact the case. 




ho* i* 


FiCh 2, 


Fi0. 


To begin with) I noticed that, if the head be looked at from a point directly in front of 
it the left eyebrow is appreciably lower and flatter than the right (Fig. i). This—by a con¬ 
vention familiar to students of transitional sculpture—Implies that the head was turn^ 
sUghtly towards its left shoulder. The off eyebrow, so to call it, would then appear with 
somewhat exaggerated curvature as it passed out of sight and would consequently impress 
the spectator as being on the same level with the near eyebrow. That rather subtle point 
was no chance effect of asymmetry, but a definite optical correction known to occur on such 
works as the eastern pediment of Aegina or the bronze charioteer of Delphi. A head assigned 
by Funwangler to an archer in the left wing of the Aeginetan pediment was proved by 
Duncan Mackenzie* to have come from the opposite wing. Furtwanglcr’s arrangement is 
v,rong—it makes the further eyebrow seem too arched. Mackenzie’s arrangement is correct. 
It is borne out, not only by the corrosion of surface due to the south wind laden with brine, 
but also by the dotted d«;oration on the side of the helmet which must have been meant to 
catch the eye. Again, the same argument from the asymmetric brow has been used by 
Mackenzie to show that the head of the Delphic charioteer was intended to be riewed in 
three-quarter profile to the left and. that he was driving his chariot in that direction. 
Applying these rules to the new head, I gather that the correct position for it is as shown m 
PI. I, Thus placed it loses its heavyj almost sullen look and gains immensely m dignity 
and effect. 


‘ See M. Oottignan, dt ta utlpbat grtfqut Pftrii 

in ibe .Wiwwi ^ 

Puti 1939^ 11. 407 n. t. , , _ 

■ H. Schndcr in the JaAfWifi. mjI. tfwA, 1911 


jciv.p 5& fig. Si, C, Ptaschnikerj FariftCTimjfWim Aupblirg- 
Wkn igaSi d. 60. « „ 

* D. Xlujckemic in the jinn. Br^. Ath. 190S—9 
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A second fact vvkli regard to this head is more immediately obvious. The two sides and 
and also the back of it have, at some dme or other, been deliberately trimined into shape, so 
that much of the hair has disappeared and nothing at all is left of the cars (Figs. 2 and 3). 
What—we ask—is the reason for this extensive mutilation? 

We can hardly reply that the disfigurement was due to modem marauders or dilettanti 
dealers cutting the face away from a broken background in order to secure a pleasing and 
saleable work of art.^** For attachment to a background could not possibly have affected 
both sides of the same head. 

Nor again can it be supposed that the head was thus trimmed by peasants in search of 
a handy budding-block. It is of course notorious that in 47®i battle of Salatnis> 

when the Atlienians at Themistokles" advice rebuilt their wall in hot haste, ' many sepulchral 
sUldi and worked stones were laid in it,^ So says Thucydides,^ ^ and examples of such stthii 
which have come to light in the Thcmistoclean wall, bear out hb statement, A good example 
is the tombstone of a young soldier found in 1907 and published by f. Noack.^- But in that 
case mosi of the relief had been chipped aw^ay to allow of the slab lying flat in the wall^ and 
the whole figure had been broken across the knees to form a couple of serviceable stones. 
Very dilfereni is the treatment of our head, the general contour of which has been carefully 
preserved* As a building-block it would have been a complete misfit. 

But if its trimmed surface is due neither to severance from a background nor to employ¬ 
ment as a building-block, what other explanation can we offer? A large cylindrical dow^el- 
hole on the top of the scalp (fig. 3 )—too large for a mere spike or mttmhjs suggests that 
the sculptor, having completed hb vvork, as an afterthought trimmed the surface and fitted a 
marble veil over It, a v’^eil which covered the back of the head and fell on either side of h. 
Comparable heads wearing a veil are known from several familiar figures of roughly con¬ 
temporary date—for instance the * Hestia * Giustiniani, which presupposes a bronze original, 
perhaps a goddess but more likely a human matron, or the Berlin ' Aspasia," nowadays 
rc-chrbtened ^ Elpinikr/ or again the Berlin head of ‘ Penelope.^ The type persisted 
into Roman limes and meets us once more in the so-called ^ Vesta' of the Torlonia CoUcc- 
uon.^* For that matter it reappears in the wonderful gua^i-classical carvings of Chartres 
Cathedral—witness the head of Judith from a side-enm^ on the north. 

At this point, however, the critic may be seized by a scruple. ^ All very well/ he may 
say, * but why did your sculptor add that hypothetical veil only as an Afterthought? Ought 
he not to have included it part of hb original design, and worked both head and veil out 
of a ringle block? ^ I suppose he ought, and I do not pretend to know why he did not. But 
the problent admits of several solutions. The head as designed mny have sustained some 
accidental damage, which the sculptor adroitly concealed by the addition of the veil. Or the 
head, originally just like the Humphry Ward head, may hav'c given dissatisfaction on account 
of its very peculiar ears sEkking out through the side-tresses.^^ Or the veil may be due to 
some later, but still classical, restorer who thought to improve ou the metope made by his 
predecessor. Or (and this, I suspect, is the true answer) the sculptor having finished his 
figure felt that she was inadequately characterised as a bride and therefore added the bridal 
veil. By a curious coincidence, perhaps more than coincidental, a Pompeian painting of 
Peirithoos and Hippodameia receiving rustic presents from the Centaurs gives the bride just 
5 uch a head as I am supposing. 

It would seem then that our head, possibly from a Parthenon metope, was turned slightly 
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towards its left shoulder and was wearing a veil. Now the extant metopes coatain no such 
figure. But it must be remembered that the extant metopes are not all. Others were blown 
sky-high by the bombardment of 1687- Fortunately a few years earlier, in 16741 French 
Amba^ador to the Porte, the Marquis de Nointcl, had visited Athens and commissioned a 
young artist—probably Jacques Carrey of Troyes — to spend a fortnight in sketching the 
marbles. Thanks to him we know that inclope xix of the sonthern range contained a figure 
exactly fulfilling our conditions. The sketch made by de Nointcl’s draughtsman from a 
point nearly fifty feet below (fig. 4) has defects no doubt and can hardly be trusted for 
precise facial expression. But it leaps to the eye diat the stately woman on our left, with 
face half-turned towards her companion and veil just visible behind her, is the very figure 
of which ivc were in search. I venture to claim that our problematic head once rested on 
her shoulders. 

One further confirmatory point. De Nointers sketch shows the veiled lady touching 
the left side of her chin w ith the fingers of her left hand. This explains why the marble head 
at just the same place is marked by an ugly but original dint. The head w'as touched by the 
hand in a pensive gesture not unsuited to a bride. 

It remains to enquire who tlicsc two women are and 
what Is tlie action upon which they arc engaged. 

Till recently it has been supposed—and, in my judg¬ 
ment, rightly supposed—that all the metopes of the 
southern series* originally thirty-two in number, together 
formed one vast sectional composition representing the 
Centauromachy—the free fight that broke out at the 
marriage feast of Peirithobs between two sets of invlied 
guests, the Lapiths and their ungainly kinsmen the 
Centaurs. At either end of the series we see the struggle 
in progress— twelve metopes on the left and twelve on the 
right portraying all phases of the combat, Lapith women 
assaulted by Centaurs and Centaurs at grips with Lapith 
men. The eight metopes in the middle are less tumultuous 
and have been commonly thought to show' scenes from the 

wedding ceremonial, centre and cause of all the/rac«J. 

But interpretation on these lines of the individual scenes has proved dilHcult, so difficult 
in fact that some modern archaeologists have abandoned it as hopeless. Erich Pern ice 
in 1805 advanced the view that these central metopes were concerned with the birth of 
Erichthonios and the foundation of Athena's cult.** Georges Perrot in 189B follow^ suit.** 
Arthur Smith in the big olTieial publicarion of 1910 swallows Pernice whole and distinguishes 
three episodes in the iife ofErichthonios-his birth (metopes xiii, xiv), his fight with Amphiktion 
(xv, xvij, and his establishment of Athena Polids (xvii-xxij Studniezka two ycare later 
went even further and fared even worse. He worked in the recognition of Ion by Kreousa 
in the presence of the Pythia and Xouthos, as well as preparations for the sacrifice of Aglauros— 
a sacrifice which enabled her father Erechtheus-Erichthonios to vanquish the Eumolpidai.** 
Charles Pkaid in 1926 spoke doubtfully of these patchwork interpolations,*® but in 1939 
still postulates the story of Erecluhcus-Erichthonios, whoever that equivocal worthy may 
have been.” It needed the sturdy common sense of the late Dr. A. S. Murray to brush aside 
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all these frothy hypotheses arid insist that the central metopes ivere not a mere mythologicai 
medley—pott<^ Lempriere—but essential parts of a single intelligible whole./^^ 

Let iis pause for a moment and ask ourselves: What after all was the primary purpose 
and significance of metopes? Anthropologists tell us that in simple-minded or uncivilised 
societies any opening into the human body—mouthy nostrilsj ear-holes* etc^—since it might 
admit of evil getting in has to be safeguarded by appropriate magical means. Hence lip- 
rings* nose-rIngs, car-rings, and the like. Much the same holds good for the buildings of 
early communities. The portal of every Egyptian temple was protected by the winged solar 
disk with lEs two uraeus snakes. Similarly on Greek soil the pediment above the doorway 
was defended by analogous emblems or garrisoned more effectively still by a gable-group of 
gods and heroes* Metopes too, being mit-dpai or ' betwceo-holes/ were another source of 
possible danger* loopholes which had to be closed by shutters and adorned with prophylactic 
de^-ices. At first such devices, as at Thermoo^ were an unmethodical assortment of any and 
every design likely to prove useful in averting mischief Then, as art progressed, instead of 
miscellaneous motifs came a sequence of scenes indicative of sheer strength—the labours of a 
Herakles or the exploits of a Theseus, Finally* on the Parthenon right rather than might 
was emphasised in a grand scenic arrangement which embraced— 

on the east side a combat of Gods m Giants (superhuman opponents)* 

„ west „ Greeks r, Amazons (human opponents, female). 

„ north „ *, Greeks v. Trojans (human opponents, male)* 

j* south *, *, Lapiths o. Centaurs (infmhuman opponents). 

The whole fourfold scheme portended the ultimate triumph of Good over Evil—an appropriate 
adornment of any temple, not least that of Athena. 

It is surely obvious that the intrusion of alien scenes into this carerully planned harmony 
would have produced intolerable discord and is in fact frankly unthinkable^ Praschniker in 
his PaTikenonstudien with rare patience and acumen has proved that all the northern metopes 
Avithout exception illustrate the IHon p^rsis.^^ It follows that the southern metopes too were a 
consistent w^hole* not a cento of incongruous parts. Nothing short of that symmetry would 
have satisfied the genius of Pheidias* 1 say " Pheidias * without hesitation or apology. For 
latterly there has been something of a swing back towards the belief that Phcidias w^as indeed 
the designer of the whole complex. An. increasing number of archaeological experts—■ 
Frickenhaus, Buschor, Heckler, Johannsen, Lechat, and others —is reverting to the vietv 
that Plutarches account of the matter is absolutely trustworthy. And w'hat Plutarch says is 
this: 

* PeriJdcs’ general manager and general overseer Avas Pheidias* although the several 
Avqrks had great architects and artists besides, , * . Everything almost w^as under his 
chaj^ge, and all the artists, as I have stated, were under his superintendence, OAving to 
his friendship with Perikles.^ 

On this showing I am free to contend that the Humphry Ward head and its replica the ne^v 
marble head were carved by an unnamed sculptor A", who worked on the Parthenon under 
the direction of Phcidias. And it may well be that the addition of the bridal veil Avas due 
to the criticism of Pheidias himself. But whether we venture to use that great name or arc 
content to say merely ' a Parthenon master*^ in either case we must insist that the south range 
of metopes* like any avcU- constructed play, tells one story* not more than one, and therefore 
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that its central group was conccnicd in some sense with the marriage of Peiiithoos and 
Hippodameia- 

\A'ho, then, in the light of these considerations are the veiled lady of metope xix and her 
companion? Clearly, the bride and her bridesmaid, nymphe and nymphtutria. And here a 
rather curious distinction calls for notice, The bride, like most of the Laplth women, is 
wearing a Dorian pipioj. But her attendant wears Ionian ckitdn and himaiion. This appears 
to have been a matter of artistic tradition. For on the well-known krater at Vienna, which 
depicts the same scene, the bride assailed by a Centaur is drawn by a bridesmaid into her 
chamber—the bride clad in Dorian, the bridesmaid in Ionian attire.®* Similarly in the 
western gable at Olympia Hippodamcia wife of Pcirithods and all the Lapith women wear 
Dorian garb, one woman only—the bridesmaid—wears Ionian.®’ 

Finally we have to determine the action upon which bride and bridesmaid arc engaged. 
AVc may get a hint, indeed more than a hint, from the adjoining metope (no. x-v). A. S. 
Murray in 1903 wrote: ‘we have two wonten, standing back to back. One of them, as 
drawn by Carrey, holds a scroll over what seems to be a tabic.' But A. H. Smith in igro 
knew better: * The figure on the left,’ he said, * seems to stand before a table or pedestal 
(not noted by Carrey), Probably the pedestal was in low rehef and inconspicuous. On it 
W'as a square box with short legs and open lid (?). The woman appears to be holding up 
the end of some object, drawn by Carrey like a scroll. There can, however, be no doubt 
that the fragment . . . No. 364 , . . belongs to this place, and the object represented 
is thick cloth.’ Smith’s illustration shows the extant fragment inserted. 1 suggest that the 
attendant is unrolling the bride’s strSpkioa or ‘ breast-band,’ which she has just taken from 
an open casket—a box like the small bron2c jewel-case found recently in Samothrace** or 
other little chests cited by Miss Richter,®^ If so, the action recalls a scene in the Thtsmo- 
phoridzoiisai^ where MnesUoebos posing as a woman says to Euripides; 

* Gird me at once. Now then up with the breast-band I' ’* 

The unrolling of the sttdpkion. is a favourite subject in small Hellenistic bronzes, which were 
probably meant to portray Aphrodite putting on her ktstSs,^ And the juxtaposition of casket 
and band is common enough in the toilet-scenes of late Greek vases.** As to the attendant 
on the right, amply draped in schisth pipUs and himdtion^ she grasps in her hand a utensil of 
doubtful shape, pc^ibly an sldbastrm or perfume-vase, possibly the handle of a mirror. In 
any case it may, I think, fairly be concluded that metopes xix and xx represent the decking 
of the bride, 

Greek wedding customs varied from place to place and from time to time. But we 
happen to know from a passage in the comedian Theopompos that at Athens in the fifth 
century a shower of sweetmeats {katackymata) w'as pouted over the bridegroom and his 
bride—an amiable practice like our ovm scattering of rice and confetti. It may be that the 
girl holding an open basket and its lid on metope xiv was about to scatter largesse in this 
way. To me at least that sounds more probable than the notion that her basket contained 
the infant Erichthonlos, curled round like a collar in a collar-box! 

The only other attribute that gives us any clue to the general situation is the quccr- 
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looking object carried by another fully draped woman on metope xvii. An extant fr^ment 
(No. 377 ) TTiaJtes it certain that this boxdikc thing was in reality the base of a ph6rtmax or 
large lyre supported on a broad strap passing round the back of the wrist.^- The player, 
then, was a female lyrist. And if we ask what she was doing d^nsctUt galhf, we may remember 
that a similar harp-player figures in the Aldobrandini \Vcdding,** The woman player Is 
there seen against a background of light blue. In other words, she is outside the house, 
taking part in the bridal serenade. So far as it goes, this confirms our impression that the 
central Parthenon metopes were all essentially concerned with the marriage of Peirithoos. 

It must not, how'ever, be supposed that the amenities of the bridal bower were imme¬ 
diately contrasted with the rough-and-tumble outside. Our sculptor had morejfrtrwr. He 
contrived a perfectly natural transition by making the tidings of the tumult break in upon 
the central calm. And he did so in true Pheidtac style. In the East Pediment the great 
news of Athena’s birth radiates outwards from centre to angle, being brought by the hastening 
damsel Eileidi^da to the seated Dcmeter-and-Perscphonc. who have not yet heard it, and to 
the recumbent Dionysos, who with complete indifference is looking the other way." Here 
the news passes inwards, being brought by the two hastening women of metope xviii to the 
bride of metope xix, who is stiU quite unconscious of the fight. The principle Is the same in 
both cases. There is no crude juxtaposition, but one scene simply overflows into another 
with a tranquil fusion which almost recalls the disseising views of mid-Victorian da>^. 

Some critics have complained that this consistent and harmonious picture is utterly 
ruined by the inclusion of metope xv. Artemis in a two-horse chariot seems strangely out of 
place either at the Centaurs^ brawl or at the bride’s toilet. Picard, usually the sanest of men, 
is reduced to saying that this is not Artemis at all, but Athena inventing die fint chariot 1 
.Athena in her ow'n low'n, on her own temple, without helmet or spear or shield or aegis? 
That might be so In an archaic terracotta, but hardly in a fifth-centuiy' marble. Besides, if 
so, wc should be back again in the old difficulty of mixed mythological motives, and confusion 
w'ould t>ccomc even worse confounded. No, we shall certainly do better to follow the lead of 
the early exponents, A. S. Murray for instance, who explained metope xv by connecting it 
with metope xxi. Tw'o I.apitli women, one distressed and apprehensive, the other already 
half-stripped by the brutality of the Centaurs, have fled for protection to the stiff impassive 
image of their goddess Artemis. Meantime Artemis herself, an>thing but stiff, anything but 
impassive, has heard their cry and is well on her way to help them. This interpretation of 
the scene is put l>c^'ond doubt by its repetition on the Ccntaur-fric^e at Phigalcia,^' where 
again wc sec the two Lapith women in their hour of anguish clinging to an old-fangled effigy 
of Artemis, and Artemis herself in a chariot drawn by stags speeding ivith Apollon to their 


rescue. 

Two reflections and I have done. It b interesting to find that the myth of the Centauro- 
machy involved certain features which have been lost in literature, but preserved in art. 
More often it is the other way about. The learned tribe of myihographers—Apollodoros, 
Diodoros, Ovid, and the rest—tell the story with much variety of detail, but never mention 
the bitter plight of the Lapith women or the sudden help sent to them out of heaven. Such 
a reversal of their fate is dramatic rather than epic, and it may be that the end of the story 
was taken from some fifdi-ceniuty play—a tragedy by Phrynichos or Aischylos—in which 
the human turmoil was quelled by the timely speech of some thtbs spb vnfchaitds or the glittering 
vision of gods on the Is not this the real explanation of that grand central figure 

of Apollon ill the West Pediment at Olympia? Huge in his stature and immense in his 
significance, he silences the seething crowd maiestate and imposes the will of heaven 

on the struggling sons of men. 
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A NEW METOPE HEAD FROM THE PARTHENON 13 

Lastly, observe that epiphanies of this sort were no mere theatrical devices invented 
by inge^us play^vrighte to shorten or clarify their plots. Behind the poets Jay popular 
belief The GreeJ^ from Homer dowtiivards had pnt faith in the visible inten'cntion of gods 
^d heroes, who m times of crisis were at hand to help their own, Thus at Marathon 
Echetlos was seen doing doughty deeds with his plough; ® 


' The clown was pboihing Persia, clearing Greek earih of w eed. 

As he routed through the Sakian and rooted up tlie Mcde.’ “ 

At Salamis the Atakidai appeared as armed men coming from Acgina with hands outstretched 
to protect the Hellenic triremes.^ ‘ They will have it too/ says Pausanias, * that the dead 
Aristomcnes was present at the battle of Leuktra, and they declare that he helped the Thebans 
and was the chief cause of the disaster that befell the Lacedaemonians.’ “ Examples could 
of course be multiplied, for such faiih dies hard. Not many mon ths ago the Greeks, true to 
their immemorial tradiuon, were asserting that Saint Spyridon and Saint Artemidoros had 
gone to strengthcQ the battle-line and break the Italians in .Mbatua. 

But I must not dwell further on the mythological interest of our missing metopes. The 
main point is this. All their dehnite and identifiable figures fall into place on the simple 
assumption that the central theme was the marriage of Pcirithods. And I submit that the 
head of his bride Hippodameia has in a sense survived for us to sec and discuss to-day. 

AftTHUR Berx'ard Cook. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE FACADE OF THE TREASURY OF ATREUS 

Ik letters written to me during February, March, and AprD, 194I1 Prof. A. J. B. Wace 
has briefly described and illustrated with small photographs important fresh evidence for 

the reconstruction of the facade of the Treasury of Atreus, 

— — “ -- derived from fragments which came to light when the 

Mycenaean storeroom in the National Museum at Athens 
uras recently cleared and rearranged. The examination and 
interpretation of these fragnients were the joint work of 
Prof. Wace and the Director of the Museum, Dr. Sp. 
Marinates, with whose permUsion the following account k 
published. It is dosely based upon Prof. Wace’s own 
words, but neither manuscript nor proofs could be submitted 
to cither scholar, and I am responsible for any misunder¬ 
standings that it may contain. The phrase ‘ B.M. Cat.' 
means ‘ Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquides of the British Museum, Vol. i, Part 
j, Prehistoric and Early Greek, by F, N, Pryce, igaS.’ 

It should be remarked at the outset that there arc at 
.Athens many more fragments from the facade than arc 
recorded in B.M. Cat,: ‘ We have/ writes W'ace, ‘ heaps 
of bits of the columns, of the red spiral frieze, and of the 
red Mycenaean triglyph frieze, etc, *; also that all sugges¬ 
tions must be provisional until the new material has been 
compared with casts of the fragments in other museums, 
and until the actual fa9ade has been re-examined with 
scaffolding and all dowd-holcs, etc., exaedy measured and 
dratvn. It may even be possible to find new fragments on 
the spot. 

For the large half-columns the only change suggested 
is * the possLbiiity that between column and capital there 
intervened a collar not very high and with a beaded 
ornament round its edge.* Such collars definitely existed 
in the srnaB half-columns described below, and illustrated in figs, t to 5, and one fragment 
of a collar may belong to one of the larger half-columns. Wace remarks ; * Columns on the 
ivories from Mycenae and in some Cretan representadons seem to have such collars.’ 
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i6 NEW LIGHT ON THE FACADE OF THE TREASURY OF ATREUS 


He gf>cs on * ‘ Above the capitals came, of course, the two big square plinths which rest 
on the ends of the Untel, since they are built into the facade and projected out so as to cover 
the whole of the top of the capital. These blocks are now broken at their outside but 

they still exist, and their purpose is plain. On them stood, we two other h^* 

columns, smaller, of course, and shorter than the big ones below. They had the lower 
centimetres undecoraicd and above that carx'ed ornament similar to that of the big hall- 
columns, but going round and not up and down zigzag fashion (see figs. i and 2}. Ihere 
are some taU stone lamps decorated rather like this. The small half-columns had capitals 
similar to Urose of the big ones (see figs. 3 and 4), and collars (see fig. 5). They would have 
stopped just below the projecting row of slabs at the top of the facade which makes a kind 
a parallel to these small half-colomns Wace points to the rectangular pilasters 
dircctlv above the big half-columns which flank the door of the Tomb of Clytcmncstra. 

For the relieving triangle Marinates and Wacc accept the usual view tliat it was fUlcd 
with slabs of triple parallel bands of spirals in red stone, illustrated m fig. 23 of B M. Cat. 

^ SI') (sett Fi(» 6) but they suggest that ‘ between the triple bands were inserted plain slabs 
of red stone.' Hiese would have matched certain plain slabs, described below, which on 
other grounds they wish to assign to the spaces left and right of the triangle, and the new 
suggestion about the filling of the triangle is based on the fact, obvious in B.M. ^t. fig. 22, 
that ‘ the slabs of red stone with spirals have three spiral bands which arc framed in mould¬ 
ings, and so, if you put two slabs one above the other, you could get two mouldings after 
every third row, which would look odd. So we suggest a plain band of stone after every 
third row. The rows clearly go in threes, if you look at the B.M. piece.’ 

‘ Between the square blocb or plinths above the capitals of the big half-coluimis 
there ran along the lOp of the lintel a band of beam-end ornament (there is a piece with 
this pattern still in situ In the corresponding place in the Tomb of Clyicmnestra), and above 
it a spiral band: these two exist together in the British Museum (see B.M. Cat, Fig. 23 — 
* 4 54 ’) Above this w'ould probably have come a band of the Mycenaean triglyph ornament 
ill red stone, which would have run right across the bottom of the relieving triangle where 
the sides are vertical not oblique.’ (For all this more detailed eridence will be found m 

BSA XXV, 342 ff.) . u r j 

^\Vhen w'c have used up all thb, there is not much left m the way of decorabon 

to put on the fasadc—a few bits of rosettes and spirals—but there are pieces of slabs 
of red stone and of variegated stone (a sort of conglomerate but pinkish), and we suggest 
that the rest of the facade was covered with slabs of these with bands of rosettes and spirals 
intervening.’ (The connection of this suggestion with that made for the filling of the triangle 

is pointed out above.) , „ ■ 1 

Wace concludes: ‘We considered the possibility of putting the gypsum bulls in me 
British Museum (B.M. Cat. Figs. 25, =6 = ‘ A 56,’ ' A57 ') one on either side of the reUevmg 
triangle, but ^ve do not think there would be room, and also they would look loatmome up 
there. If the gypsum bulls belonged to any beehive tomb, they arc in my opinion more 
likely to have belonged to the Tomb of Clytcmncstra, which has gypsum, than to the Treasury 


of .Mreus, which has no gypsum.’ 

In connection with the remark in B.M, Cat. p. 27 that the ‘fact . . . that they (tne 
bulls] arc of the material peculiar to Knossos, gypsum, places their Knossian origin almost 
beyond doubt,’ Wace writes that Marinates infonns him that gypsum ‘ grows-in Kcphallcnia 
and so does not necessarily come from Crete,’ 


D, S. Robertson. 


HESIOD’S ‘SHIELD OF HERAKLES’: ITS STRUCTURE AXD 

WORKilANSHIP 


[plate II.] 


W hat folJows is an attempt to interpret the Hesiotlic Shield of HerskUs by the same method 
as I have used elsewhere ^ for the ‘ Shield of Achilles/ Long ago Bninn attributed obscurities 
to intcr^Iation, mixed the 2onesj and allegorized; but nevertheless perceived that a real 
composition was in the poet’s mind.® Studniezka endeavoured to prove that the shield 
which Hesi^ described was a real shield/ But to support his theory he had to manipulate 
the text,^ his positive evidence was sveak; it was, indeed, too soon for such an enterprise, and 
perhaps it is too soon still; and what was known then about archaic Greek art led in another 
direction. Recently, Mr. R. M. Cook * has argued that while parts of the description of 
Hcrakles’ shield were based, in subject and in phrasing, on the Homeric * Shield of Achilles,* 

I most of the other parts had parallels, sometimes very dose, in archaic Greek art; and at a 
f meeting of the Hellenic Society on 3rd May. 1938,® he supplemented this argument with 
illustrations. Assuming, not unreasonably, that the vase-paintings are fairly representative, 

I he showed that all the required models arc to be found \vithin the decade 580-570 b.c., and 
f within the Attic and Corinthian schook He found no evidence of the influence of Ionia, 
nor of Chalcis. He noted that these results agree with the dew, based on historical and 
literary arguments ‘ perhaps inadequate' (I follow the summary circulated at the meeting 
of 3rd May, 193S) that the poem was written about 575 a.c, by a Boeotian or a Thessalian. 

Mr, Cook’s date for ilic Hcsiodic Skidd of Herskles is thus considerably later than the 
historical date ofKypselos of Corinth, whose famous * chest' dedicated at Olympia exhibited 
an even larger collection of traditional figures and scenes. The archaeological background 
of the * Chest of Kypsdos ’ was examined in 1894 by Sir H. Stuart Jones, and assigned to the 
seventh century. It 

From Pausanias’ account of the * Chest of Kypsdos ’ we know not only the subjects of 
the scenes, but also the arrangement of them on four xwpai or horizontal zones; and from 
extant Corin^an bronze-relids we know in detail how such scenes were combined into a 
large composition, and separated by decorative bands and frames. We know, further, that 
some of them were * statical ’ groups of figures, confronted, or otherwise balanced; and that 
o^ers formed ‘ kinetic ’ friezes, the figures of which move to right or to left, cither without 
objective, or toivards somebody or something which ’ closes the scene ’ while explaining the 
purpose of the movement/ 

The description of the ‘ Throne of Apollo ’ at Amyclac supplies many subjects both 
statical and kinetic; but the general construction of the * throne ’ itself is obscure, and the 
arrangement of the subjects upon it uncertain; Paus. JII, xviii, 7-19, 

Cook’s date depends on the congruence of the subjects on the ‘ Shield of Hcrakles ’ 
with th(Kc of painted vases of a limited period, and from two great centres of production only, 

It must be noted, first, that though the subjects on the ‘ Chest of Kypselos ’ are mainly repre¬ 
sented in the same schools of vase-painting as Mr. Cook has indicated for the ‘ Shield,* yet 
between ‘ Chest ’ and the ‘ Shield ’ there are only two group-subjects in common— Apollo 
with the Muses, and Perseus with the Gorgons—and only three of the emblematical figures— 
Erjs, Ker, and Phobos; and further, that of these three, Eris and Kcr occur also on the ‘ Shield 
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of Achilles " In Jlhd XVlIIj which I do not suppose that Mr. Cook would assign to 530-570 b,c* 
in spite of the large common element m the Homeric and Hesiodic versions of the ' Talc of 
T^vo Cities.* \Vhat emerges is simply that both drew thdr subjects from a repertory' so copious 
that %vhat w’Oidd need to be specially explained is any appreciable repetition. If Mr. Cook 
could prove that these subjects were not in vogue at all, outside certain limits of date* hh 
argument would be stronger than it appears to me novv to be. 

There is the further consideration that the occurrence of a particular list of representations 
on Creek vases—w-hich were for popular use among Greeks—does not prove that they had not 
been for some time current in tradition, represented on other kinds of objects not intended for 
common use, though fashioned by Greek craftsmen. The fearsome monsters common to the 
" Shields ' of Herakles and of Achilles are derived from a foreign Oriental repertory which has 
a long history^ Mr, Cookes argument, indeed, proves as much^ or as litde, about the antiquity 
of these, or of traditional designs popularly idcniLfied \vith them by Greeks, as the occurrence 
of the ' willow pattern/ on English dinner-plates of the late eighteenth centurjy proves about 
the antiquity either of the Chinese legend, or of Chinese representations of it.* 

Mr. Cookes argumentj however, deals w ith the subjects of the separate scenes, not %vith 
the arrangement of them on the Shield,^ nor with the general composition of the design 
and appearance of the ^ Shield ' as a whole. It will therefore supplement what he has estab¬ 
lished, as wen as present constructively an alternative source of mspiradon, and alternative 
date for the pocnij if I begin from tlus other standpoint—namely, the conception which the 
poet appears to have formed of what he clearly regarded as a superb and elaborate example 
of a dnss of object familiar to himself and to his public. 

^laterials for such a reconstruction are: (i) precise literal rendering of the Greek text, 
and close study of every' detail, especially of those phrases which previous commentators have 
misunderstood and therefore expunged; {2) comparison with Homeric dscriptions of the 
Shield of Aehilics, the shield and other armour of Agamemnon, and the sword-bdt of Herakles, 
and with Pausantas^ account of the Chest of K\q>sdos, seen by Itim at OI^Tnpia, and ingeniously 
reconstructed a generation ago by Stuart Jones (see note 7); in all these passages^ also, 
significam details have been rccov^ered by precise rendering of the texts; (3) comparison 
with the technique, both of composition and of execution, of early Greek bronzes, such as the 
Cretan shields from the Idaean Cave and from Palaikastro; and of contemporary Oriental 
shields, and of other engraved metal-w^rk, especially those bosvls of silver and bronxe, found 
on many sites, from Nimrud and C>^ru5 to Caere and Pracnestc, and commonly attri¬ 
buted to Phoenicia or to Cyprus► The chronology of these is now sufficiendy established to 
suggest an upw^ard limit for the poem, in so far as its imagery has been inspired by any of 
them. 

Ill the first place, like the ‘ Shield of Achilles * in Itiild XVUI, the Hesiodic ' Shield of 
Herakles" is no modem * service-issue/ but belongs to the heroic past. And the ghmpaes 
in the Jtiad of technical processes, and of peculiar forms of vessels and other objects, which were 
actually in use at a distant period, and are not known to have been in use later, show either 
that descriptions of them became traditional, or that^ from time to time,chance revealed ancient 
masterpieces, and poets celebrated them. 

The w hole question of archaism " in early art and literature is difficult* Usually an artist 
—tvhedier poet or craftsman—present«i historical or legendary scenes with the material acces¬ 
sories familiar to himself and his public* But it is quite compadblc with this that an artist 
may encounter, appreciate, and attempt to reproduce in his ow^n medium—either verse or 
paint—an object of ancient or exotic workmanship, which he regards as d^icnrriyTiTdv—' w^orth 
while/ Herodotus may have made mistakes in his description of the Eg)ptian labyrinth 
(II, 14B) or the Kadmdan tripods i;\-, 59); but no one doubts that he had seen and studied 
Egyptian buildings, or that he habitually visited Greek sanctuaries and pondered over the 
votive objects in them. 
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Thai ihe Hesiodic composer of the Shield of Herakies had seen somewhere what was 
described to him as ‘ Hcraklcs* Shield need not, I think, be contended seriousiy. That he 
is trying to describe to his public, on a magniheent scale, such a work of art as befitted iiis 
hero, may, however, be presumed for him, as for the composer of Iliad XVJII. That there 
wxrc such compositions, in various materials, is clear from the ‘ Francois Vase,’ from 
Pausanias* description of the ‘ Chest of Kypselos ’ in cedarwood and ivory, “ and of the ‘ Throne 
of Apollo ’ at Amyclae; from the bronze shields of the Idacan Cave in Crete \and from 
the long series of engraved bowls found on sites as wide apart as Nimrud and Cyprus, Caere 
and Praencste,^* some almost purely Egyptian in style and subjects, others, such as the * Amathus 
Botvl,’ and the ‘ Hunter's Day ’ from Praeneste,!^ passing over from a ‘ Mixed Oriental 
Style ’ into a vivid naturalism reminiscent of the Homeric and Hesiodic ‘ Tale of Two Cities/ 

Objects of all these kinds, with copious repertory of symbolic figures, animals, exotic or 
familiar, and scenes of daily life, were within the experience of an early Greek composer, even 
if he had not travelled far, and—which is no less importan t—of his public. People who knew' 
what fighting meant, knew what a fine shield looked like, and were prepared to enjoy and 
appreciate a description of either, as ive enjoy and appreciate a * documentary ’ film. A 
much later example than either of the epic S/tields, b Aeschylus’ description of the champions’ 
shields in the Seren agaimt Tkebes^ written for a generation whose own shields bore the simpler 
blazons familiar from fifth-century vase-paintings: compare the description in the I&n of 
Euripides of the sculptures on the Temple at Delphi. 

Now, a literary description, like a film, is presented in an order of time; it has * a beginning, 
a middle, and an end/ You cannot describe a shield in a ‘ part-song ’ or a * catch,* middle 
and sides simultaneously. Pausanias begins hb account of the ‘ Chest of Kypselos * at the 
left-hand end of the lowest of four rows of figures, and returns along the next row from right 
to left, and so on- In Iliad XVIII the ‘ Shield of Achilles ’ begins mth the broad central 
surface, treated as the firmament, and literally ‘studded * with sun, moon, and stars. Some¬ 
where and somehow, this central area was bounded by earth and sea, presumably circutu- 
ferential. Contrast the silver bowls from Nimrud,^' on which the earth is central, and the 
mountain peaks arc silhouetted around its margin against the all-embracing sky, which k 
full of deities or has a «one of animals and trees. Somewhere, then, on terra Jima was repre¬ 
sented the long sequence of scenes w hich I have discussed in detail elsewhere,^* suggesting that 
their arrangement shows them to compose four ‘ kinetic ’ friezes of pageantry and processional 
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movement, separated by four ' statical' ^oups or ‘ pilaster * subjects, of which the ; City at 

War’ and the ‘ City at Peace’ arc two; and that the whole d«scnption cn^, ^it 

the ‘ City of Peace.’ It was (that is) a continuous annular cornposmon, Oiil> altc _ 

pting the circuit of this friei docs the poet ^ch the rim of the sbic d f 

ulyci o«vos ’WKsavoIo, mrrvya trap ttuuAt^v oiKEos Tn«« itoinjoio* Iltad X U , 7 ■ 

^ The ’ Shield of Agamemnon’ in md XI, 32-40 » ^esenbed m rcvetse order, irom the 
margin inwards; ten circular 2ones of bronae {33) 5 ^hon, on or between them, twenty ^ 
(du^KxAoi) of white tin, w-ith inlay piXovos ku^voio (^); and lasdy, as Cretan 

bossa Gonton, w-ith supporting figures of Terror and tear. One is remind^ of Cretan 
shield from^alaitastro with a lion’s head in the centre *“ and below it a pair 
if in conv««: » too n« A= ‘ Shidd the 

and Ker “ " conversed like live mortals, and fought miuAsuv 6 &<ni iwoi ppffroJ r\i> 

i\i6ypvTO. Iliad XVI11, 539 - 

The ’Shield of HcraUes’ (as we shall see in detad later) begins, like the ’ Shield of 
Achilles,’ at the centre, but the central composition resembles that of thej Shield of Agamem¬ 
non,’ though it is more elaborate, in the manner of the shield from Palaikastro t^e ^ 
and of thc^Idacan shields with lion’s head and flying eagle respccuvciy, surrounded with 

emblematical animals and monsters, . .. r*,,™!!:- 

The' Breastplate of Agamemnon ’ (//. XI, 15^-28). which is noted as a pr«ent from Cyprm, 

had ’ paths ’ or aones (oT^oi 1 - 24} i ten 0 *“ ‘ '"If ^ 

Grst sight the numbers seem anomalous, but they are easily ‘■^“ced to a , 

two groups of 6 ve k^mi, each intercalated among a group of six gold: where the two 
^Id^pThs’ are Sjaeent, there is no tin, but the other gold ’ paths are separated from 
adjacent kyanos * paths ’ by eighteen tin ‘ paths thus: 



aliick^ 


: kyaiVH: = tin; 


riQ. U—DiACftAH 07 THIS Brf^piate OT Ag amkmxos , 
iiippfc- sold: dii^tonal ^tdiinff-the bronw 


aiTOW 


^ ftont "--tbrr ^ b,od. in e«ll 


Whether the ‘ paths ’ were set verticaHy or horizontally is not stated. In favour of a horizon^ 
arrangement S the pecuUar body-armour of the twelfth century Sea RmdcH, which 
of horizontal belts, each overlapping the next, and sliding easily over it, like the segments 
a crustacean On an ivory mirror-handle from Entomi » the wamor attacking a sphinx is 
so attired, and wears also a helmet of boar’s-tusks like that ofMcnones (//. X, 
round shield, the rim of which is set with SufCiXoi bte those of Agamemnon s shield (//. 35 )- 

On either side there ‘ rose up ’ to the neck of the wearer” three snaki^ of kyanos 
‘ looking like ralnbovss U, with stripes of all the colours at the craftsman s command. 
red-coppcr gold and pale gold, silver and tin, blue and perhaps blue-green; for the thirtccnth- 
Lntm? gl^-pasle had a considerable range of tints. What coul d be done in gold and poly- 


u Cf the Immso on it** [daean shiiHd, Ptiu^n. fig, 78 , 
a*id (he thicU, Kunnf, pl* IT'* a nls 

**'»?’ukeU^ida^ iphinita, Kmut, no. 5 , 
***i*&lwl. MuS^i >. Pk 34. SS, 39 ; TAf 


A/f of AncwnlCrrlf, I9is7> ^33, 

•* A,A/. Ektoraliwu*B QifniSj igoo, pi, a, 87a. BoSKTt, M. 

“ Sis alduDul up ' in a duster of 

three on each aidr of ifcc cede:, ^bviDUlV Streiiocd d<mn 
ever the braatplate Ulte the Sflcks <kr hmir oo umiiy early 
ilatUCf ^ and may hftve bccfi sq $^1 Out for That rcasoa. 
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chrome enamels for a prince of Cyprus, we know from tlie sccptrc-head in the Cyprus Museum,** 
though its date is uncertain. 

The ‘ Sword-belt of Agamemnon' (//. XI, 38-40) completes this panoply of masterpieces. 
Presumably backed with leather or linen, it appeared to be of silver, * and over it was coped 
a snake of whose three heads sprang from one neck,’ probably to enhance the fastening. 

On the gold-plated ' Sword-belt of Hcraklcs ’ {Od. XI, Si 0-12), there are both animals {beare, 
boars, and lions) and battle-scenes, as on the Hesiodic Shitld', but no hint is given of their 
arrangement. Comparison with our text, and the greater and less significance of the two kinds 
of subjects, suggest that there was a major zone of human groups, with a subordinate zone, or 
perhaps a double border, oF animals, like zone I of our Shitld. 

I have dilated on the details of these pieces because they illustrate even more emphatically 
than the ‘ Shield of Achilles’ in Iliad XVHI, both the ability of the composer to render fine 
metalwork in epic verse, his undisguised enjoyment of it, and his confidence that an audience 
will enjoy both his skill and his subjects, since they belong to the w'Orld of their own military 
and technical experience. The contrast suggested by Schw^ between the ‘ Shield of AcWHes ’ 
anti actiloi nascens, and the ‘ Shield of Hcrakles,’ ari^ium iW per/tciian sibi descrihemltm is l<^ 
significant in view of these descriptions of artificta iaia perfeeUi. A Homeric poet could work in 
either style. 

Turn now to the Hesiodic SAirid t>f Htraklts, Though details (U. 213-22, 243) indicate 
that the Shield was of bronze—or, rather, plated with bronze, for solid metal would have 
been over-weight—the poet is lavish of other-coloured matenaJsj gold (142), silver f 183, 187, 
212, 225), electron (142, whether the alloy, or inlaid amber, is not dear), ivory (141), 
kyanos (143), titanos (141, a white substance, perhaps the white * meerschaum ’ steatite used 
for seal-stones and beads) and ‘ adamant ’ (231) in its early sense of ‘ steel In 231 the 
Gorgons tread Itrl d 56 tii«VTOs; in 12& the sword of Herakles is dprjj dAKifips ffiStipov, 

in 137 his kuv 4 ti is ABdiimnos and in 141 ScM. vet. 40 (Ranke) gives dSdjiocvTOS for SpdcKovros 
against all manuscript evidence. In Thtogonia 161 Gaia iroii^oaocr yivos ttoXioO dSduenrros/ 
TeO§E tjiy« Bp^TToevov, where the epithet 110X165, characteristic of iron and steel, mako the 
meaning certain; {231) means not ‘green’ but ‘pale,’ in contrast with the com- 

pkxioti of bronze which is that of a healthy Greek and his statues. No passage earlier than 
Theophrastus Lap. 19 (44) is inconsistent with the meaning ’ steel * here, as the hardest metal 
known and the later meaning—emery’ and its noble varieties—is not supported by the 
Hesiodic epithets : r/, Ridgeway, Etuyciopatdte Bihtica, I, j-p. Adamant. Though the helmet 
in 136-7 is eOruicTov, a steel shield-boss wrought in high relief is improbable; if dSitiavTOS was 
ever written in 141, it had wandered from 137. In 231 the Gorgons tread on the surface of 
the shield itself: of steel though this section was, it rang under their footfall. 

As Flach has ejected (143), w'C must look carefully at its wordingi—isufrvou St 6i6c milixES 
fiXfiXovTo. In Iliad XX, 269-72 (cf. XVIII, 481) irbrre im)xots of Achilles’ shield arc com¬ 
monly explained as ‘ layers ’ of bronze, silver, and gold, Schwarz (p. 43) compares irTux *5 
here with Agamemnon’s oluoi {It. XI, 24) and t]uotC 3 Diaconus (par, p. 6251 Gaisford) 
oupudBe; St utXovo? <Kudvou> Sifr utoou toO £yyeypaupb«>i i^oav. In modem Greek 

oOplia means a ‘ wire ’; but it was also a medical term for a wound where the skin has been 
pulled off, resembling the groove prepared to receive an inlay; and this is the probable mean¬ 
ing of Trnlx®S here. As the target-like decoration of a shield in concentric zones originates in 
the overlap of concentric layers of leather, or metal plate, the use of imjx^J for concentric 
bands of inlay is intelligible: and it may not be wholly accidental that the ‘ Shield of Herakles ’ 
with its five zones needed five such bands like those of the ' Shield of Achilles.’ Note, however, 
that Pindar, 01 I, 105, has uiivocv inuxffl for ‘sinuous’ words or melody, and that Euripides, 


« Cason aad Mym, Man, 1932, i-J- p<n$n)v to!v kK^imoi n*r« AfcnpnW^iw . . . and 

** 1^ ^ S. quDtt Flkto^ JimAiui ^9 b.. PoUtkvj 303c; but tannot rt£ne & diarfiokd with eiiber touchstone ex cniciOK: 
in Potififus h coupled with gold, lUvcTp af5a bronaci m Tanatui it ia 'xpMKPif douc* haid, and blsicka 
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Siippl. 212, has Kara oTiXdcyxirtav tnvxflS^ so coil, sptraJ, or plait (guillochc) ornament is 
not excluded, such as archaic bronze workers used to frame their x^pcc^- 

The decoration of the Hesiodic ‘ Shield ’ consists of a centrc-pkcc {144-167) enhanced 
by symbolic figures in the manner of the Idaean Uon-shields and eagle-shield, and of the 
similar lion-shield from Palaikastro.^®* As the description ends with an Ocean-stream 
16), the rim was continuous and probably circular. A ‘ Boeotian ' shield \s'iEh interrupted 



rim is out of the question; and this simplifies the interpretation of the numerous scenes which 
occupy the space between centre-piece and circumference. These fall into five categories, 
and arc described in this order: (i) Lions and boars (168-77}; (^) nnd Centaurs 

(178-90); (3) mythological scenes {i91-237) with one episode of daily life, the harbour and 
fisherman (207-15), indication also of a terrestrial batde into which Athena and Ares are 
entering; (4} a * Tale of Two Cities ’ ( 2 ' 37 “ 3 t 3 )T HI'® riiat on the Homeric * Shield of Achilles,’ 
including as in the Homeric battlc-sccne (//. XVII I, 535-40) a group of symbolic monsters, 

Kunze, fto. I, pti. r-a (**^ 1 *]; i»«. 3, ^ 9, 10, ii, (P^ka«ra, boss dcHrai-cd), 
la-ifi, pb, 4, 6, aj, 26; 2ft, 29 (Lom); n*. B, pti. 21-3 
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and also ihe Three Fates (348-70); (5) the river of Ocean, wth swans and fishes^ forming the 
rim of the shield. This distinction of categories, and the graphic phrase about the warriors 
set * above ’ the Gorgons (237, v. below, p. 27), shows that the scenes were in five zones, like 
the x^pett t>n the ‘ Chest of Kypselos,' but in concentric sequence from centre-piece to rim; 
and it is in this order that they arc described. 

TAf cattre-fiUce (144-60) is a serpent (SpdKosv) accompanied by symibolic figuri^, the forms 
and arrangement of which are not easy to understand. As nothing of the snake is described 
except the eyes, teeth, and brow, probably only the head was represented, like the heads on 
shields drawn in profile on Attic vases, and preserved on some of the finest of the Idaean 
shields,"® Only in this prominent position could the creature ‘ look backwards,’ luiraXiv 
StSopKcbS"—that is, seen from in front, the eyes looked right and left, not forward.^ Only 
in this position also could it be said that Arri pXooupoTo prrdiTTou Sstv^i Ipis TTfitoT&To, flying 
towards the forehead, or— since a snake has no forehead—towards the top of the head — that 



_OftifiNTAL TELMrU; SMOWISG VoTTk E StllEUM VkTTil LlDN-HEAD BoSSCd. 


is to say, liovering downwards above it on the surface of the shield, like the winged deity on 
the - Hunter’s Day ’ bowls from Pracneste and Cyprus. In what guise Eris was represented, 
either here or in 1 . 155, or elsewhere (Jl. XVIII, 535) is not stated, except that the figure had 
wings, and could join with Kydoimos and Ker to ravage corpses. That there were corpses 
(or a corpse) here for Eris to ravage is indicated in IL 148, [51-3. These lines arc excised by 


All MSS. pve but Schol. Vrt. w [Ranlie} has 

dSAikivTot, IT ii scccpwd here, ihc centre-piccc 

wa-f a or ilic head of a moniicf r cf 155, 195, 

2^ The aTEUnaent of SchwAfU [p- 4^)^ y“i catitiOl 
liivc the head of a snaJee wuhout its tail, appliRi equally to 
a and b refuted by tbt ccntrc-pieco of iha Idaean 

fthid^ c^crtpt ihe which hua both tad and x^'ui^. 

« Rcfcreficcs, note 13 abort. An Aas^Tian rehef of 
Sargon ( 723-706 ix.) iham the ffopt of a lemc^ dKorated 
wilh voth-e shjcldl (Fix- 3)i ITreC of them, nhdWH in p^ 
fUc, hart a complete lioo head ai boas {PcrTn4 II { EJT. 
vpl^ i)p6s^ 190 « Botla, AfoHMTKflir dd pL 141). 

Thia pves an approximaic dale for the Idaeati ih.tcld« An 
actual A»>TUin diiekl of bronxc (with concentfic oCii« bul 
no boas) IS in the British ^fuseai; Pcrrol, 415}- 


** Seh'tt'arz fp. 4.^) quatcA Hdt_ I, Vll., 5J&* 56 J 

Xen. 5, 7 p 6, m support of the vievr of IC O* .VEuller 

and Siudtiir^ka that means looldng straight for- 

w^id —j^*p facing the obtertct. Eyt lie has ol'ortooted 
H. Hcrmca* 77-fl^ dvna TTofi^o^ TiirS | 

B" ArnftiifTfpOeflf kotA E' ItArraXiv oCfTT^i ^walked 

backwaidl/ i£jch. PV S03-3i ol fi| Te^imaAiv 
HdL II, 10: tO EijTTtiXitf Tfflv i^X^v TraTAsuai;, 

The oppoailc ualikrc.- Xra. I, 4, 15^ ToihlWflXili 

■ go back the wa^' they came/ 3 s 

* tlic reiene'of wJtat they wish.* 

Not tn\ vFttjrmp (Sdiwartp p, ii6p but iid 

UiTciierWp Uke trr' dtit^ Hdl. 11^ 121, hd XEI, 164. CDfUrr 
pare the winded dhe below the hon-head ccutre-p^c 00 
an Idaean sbicldp Kiinstep no. 3p pi. 4. 
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Flachj like other graphic phrases—and Schwarz (p. 46) misunderstands them ; but they have 
only to be rendered literally to be appreciated as elements in the composition. How a Greek 
artist represented human souls, we know from the ‘ Harpy Monument/ and from Greek 
vase-paintings. 

In II. 154-60 are described other s>TnboUc monsters of the same kind as the (Dojlos, 'Epij, 
'AAkti, and which are associated with the fopyslp on the aegis worn by Athena 

in //. V, 739-41 : their arrangement is expressed by fors^dvUTai, which suggests a decorative 
zone around the ropytiri In L 15®} Kydoimos, and Ktt are quoted straight from 

It. XVIIl, 535-40. These expressly had their human victims, and justif>’ the attribution of 
such a victim to the Beiui^ epijof 1.148, where kXovov &v8puv suggests that, among the monsters, 
warriors wxrc represented, as on Idaean shields and that irpoico^t^, TroWm^ij, and auSpOKramri 
refer to such groups, in advance or retreat: irpotw^is and 7raXto}§is ampli^ the conception 
oflciKt^ on Athena’s aegis (//. V, 73^41). On the engraved bowls a favourite centre-piece is 
a medallion showing an Egyptian king destroying his enemies j ^ sometimes a bound captive 
(or a soldier carrying a captive) stands behind him, and sometimes there is a prostrate enemy 
in the exergue.®* Occasionally such an dcuSpoKraaiq is degraded to be an item in a frieze of 
miscellaneous groups.®* Similarly, ouctSo; and ^opof personify the* hubbub’ and ‘ pamc ’ 
incidental to warfare. On the ’ Chest of Kypselos ’ the shield of Agamemnon bore a fpdpo; 
... lycov TTju h^oA^iu XiovTcrj; I suggest a central boss, as on Idaean shields, perhaps con¬ 
tinued as there by fore-feet in relief below l ®* compare the shield of Ares on the Francois 
Vase, with a satyr-head as boss; Perrot X, fig. 110. \Vc shall meet with again (195)? 

in company with A£T^o^, escorting the chariot of Ares, as their originals do in the narrative of 
the fight itself (463) and as (with Epis) they assist .Athena in liiad IV, 439-45. 

These symbolic figures are eight in number; and as w'e already have a Sriiti) Spi; 
hovering above the central snake, that is, at ’ twelve o’clock ’ when the shield is held (or 
hung) with the snake’s ‘ forehead ’ uppermost—we have a sequence of nine figures in all. 
This is in accord with the rhythms (3, 6, 12) of other parts of this ‘ Shield.' Whether these 
nine figures with their human victims formed an innermost zone (like the outer fiieze of the 

* Curium Bowl’ or the inner one of the * Amathus Bowl or were disposed in a free field, 
like the snakes, sphinxes, and other creatures around the centre-pieces of the Idaean shields, 
there is nothing in the description to show'. But so close to the central boss, a frieze or zone, 
in the strict sense, is almost impracticable; for if the figures were arranged radially, either 
their inward extremities — heads or feet—would be crowded intolerably. So I suggest that the 
poet, at this stage in his composing, bad in mind a free field like that of the Idaean shields, on 
ivhich he could set out detached figures or groups as he pleased. Analogous is the central 

* firmament ’ of Achilles* shield, on which sun and moon were set out, and constellations such 
as Orion and the Bear; like the Bull, Giant, and other symbolic figures on the best-preserved 
of the Idaean shields,®** It is only outside that firmament, bounded by earth and sea (//. 
XVIM, 483) that the ‘ Talc of Two Cities ’ is displayed in a single circumferentiai zotic. On 
the other hand, the six recumbent sphinxes on the innermost zone of the ‘ Amathus Bow'l * 
show how a sequence of monsters could be treated as a zone adjacent to a central medallion. 

On the ‘ Shield of Heraklcs,’ this central area (144-60) is separated from the rest of the 
composition (168-313) by a design of twelve snakes. Again it is the heads that are essential 
and conspicuous, as in 11. 145-7; but as these snakes were 

KudvEot Kara vuTor, pEAovfiqoov 

their bodies also were represented, back upwards, on the surface of the shield, like the six 
snakes on the ^ Breast-plate of Agamemnon.' But here they formed a guilloche or plaited 

E.g. kinjr ceiitrc'pwct- Potilim,, 14? ‘ Himtcr'i cAldi^ pi- 
Day ^ bowl from Fra« 3 C 5 lf. Bovi’l frewn Salcmo: Poubcii, ■* F^ns, 

®20» *** XVII I, 485: 4¥ Bi Ti Trfpia wivTO, tA t' oOipai^ 

Bcnvl froct SalrfDO: Pouben fbg. 20^ from Pruflicstc, whirh c^n bardly mcui 'arranged like a, 

14. rrefAvri.; 

^ in a fnctc. Hdbk. Ctm^ Colt. 4554 Cec- 
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band, out of which the twelve heads emerged at intervals, A single snake in high relief is 
thus used to separate the rim and the outermost figure^^onc of the ‘ Hunter’s Day ; six en¬ 
graved gTi^phon-heads on long, curved necks surround the central medallion on a bronze 
bowl from' Rhodes (Fig, 4 ); “ and six snakes’ heads, 
modelled in the round, rise on long necks above the 
rim of a silver cauldron from the Bernard ini tomb at 
Praencstc (Fig, 5),®* and of another in bronze from 
Etruria (Fig. 6).*’ 

That these twelve snake-heads were in the round, 
or at least projected in high relief from the surface of 
the shield, is indicated by ttvo phrases: (1) the words 
tisAdcv^riOfn; 64 yiveto (167) may be an added detail of 
coloured inlay likcKudwtoi Kora vuva; but there is no 
other reference to black colouring in the SAuld of 
HeiakUs, and I suggest that they record observarion 
of an accidental fact—namely, that the undersides of 
such projecting heads, being the most difficult parts of 
a shield to keep clean, htcanu ditty, and cast a deeper 
shadow. It is the first of sever^ indications in the 
Shield of Httakles that, while the poet is dra^ng on Fio. ^.-Ce-ktr^ w Bbosm Bowljtiom Rhodh, 

his imagination for the shield as a composition, and 

on hk traditional knowledge for its component subjects, he has also studied such ancient 
shields as came in his way; and that certain features of particular works of art have stuck in 
his mind. His more observant hearers had the same opportanitics: not all temples were so 
well tended as Delphi by the boy Ion. 




Fki. Bow l Fitoii P:RAtxMTE. Fjc. 6 ^Bho»ze Sown, from ETHCftiA. 

(2) Somehow, an ASdvrwv Kafvcfxn occurred, whenever the shield wa$ in use ; and LF the 
snakes' heads were prominent^ it was easy to make their tongues or lower-jaws loose, to serve 
as rattles.^ The prophylactic use of rattles and bells needs no further proof than the messenger's 


** PcHilxn, fig. Be = Frofiner. (Mtiim Trskuwirz^ pj- xv. 
“ Poulam, ns- *5 ^ Montdiui* p\. jSyt He. 

" F&ubcn. fig. 137 = Montcliua^ pL 3 M- 
the hoii^hcads on hiffh n«b on fiimilar b&wls from the 
Rcsulmi^Cjilaul tomb fibout 7™ Montdiiw, pb. 

335-41 ^ ^fr 334* S md 7a; Rajid*U-MftcIver» pi. 37+ 
pffl, &7, Big; Trqm Vctiilonla^ ti S&Avit rgig, pp. 
PaTulalt -MafKier, 44 “S; gl^-phon-hcads from La 

Garouuc in France^ Olympia IV* 45 = CAIi pi, I, 

2 S 2 (a). The tw^^n^ 7 ^scvcIl knob on a vowel fmm the 


Regr-Galo^ tomb echo thb device; Montdiu^ pi. 334* 
j A. B; q/". Bemardini tomb* Monttliiu, pk. 4 and Ba» 
*• Sdavi^arf, pp. 4^. 7ip note* iwtiif ^(Aaifr^i 

both in the dcscTiptiofi (It. -232-3^ 243 - 3 . 3^ S*®) 

and In tire iMJrri^ve ot Hcrakla’ fight (U# 34®); 

'>'et be think* it incondstent tb^t the ptxi *homd inelude 
soundi in the deicripbon of a work of But surdy ihi* 
i* tatimony to the craftimau^* skilly a* when the confronted 
mOHLSitcr* datiUivT S' on. the Shifld nf A^hiiUi 

(W. XVIII, 539). 
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recognition of RhesnSj afar, by the jingling of his eq uipment among which a bronze Gorgon f 
as froiTi the aegis of the Goddess, bound on the horses* foreheads^ clangs terror with many 
bells/ One heard the sound before one could see how' it arose. From the Tomba del Guerriero 
comes a real shield with clapper-pendants/® 


The Five Zon^es 

Bey^ond the vmath of snakes, w^hich bounds the central composition, medallion, or boss, 
come the four zones or annular friezes (168-313); and then, as on the * Shield of Achilles, a 
rim (314-15) representing the stream of Ocean; but mo-rc elaborate than in the Ilind^ for 
it is enhanced with skimming swans (316-1 7) and with fch (317). Bui unlike the one long 
sequence in the Iliad^ ivholly concerned with the Two Cities and their affairs, the subjects 01 
11. 168^313 are^ as already noted, of different categories and values. 

Ver>' feiv of the ^ engraved bowls ’ have more than two principal zones^nly Ctmola 
4555 (unpublished) has four — and when there are as many as three, the innermost h^ 
usually been provided at the expense of the central medallion: on the ^ Amathus Bowl this 
is reduced to a rosette* Conversely, on Idaean shields, where the centre-piece occupies most 
of the surface, there is usually not room for more than one, though the diameters are much 
greater than those of the bowls. There was no need for the composer of the Shield^ Herakks 
to limit himself in point of size, any more than the constructor of the * Chest of Rypselos^; 
but from the large number of subjects, and (still more) of persons, in /F, it is certain 
that the zone w^as to be very narrow^ for its length. This accords with the contrast of subjects, 
between ///, mainly mythological with few" fjgureSj and /kj mainly drawn from 

daily life, and populous; though the battle and the seapiece in ^on£ III approximate to the 
topics in and the K£rc<^ and Achl>"s in IV arc in the same category of symbolic 

monstei^ as Deimos, Phobos, and the Corgons in ///. 

On the other hkn d^ to contain as many figures of animals and centaurs as are Indicated, 
/ and // must have been conceived as relatively narrow i all the narrower, because 
their radial width is so small. In the whole design they have the same value as the inner 
zone in both versions of the * Hunter^s Day/ and the innermost zone, a pastoral frieze, on 
Cfsnola 4535 * 


I* 

The boars and lions (i 68-77), variously grouped, form a simple inner zone, of animals 
only, the mightiest symbols of natural ptow^ess, and a common motive in archaic art. Some 
are in herds, moving towards each other steadily; but there arc also statical items a great 
lion prostrate (172), and on either side of him a boar, bleeding and dying, after attack by Hons 
192-5* Flach bracketed the words from orTToupdM^voi (t73) to icelorro (195) and reduced the 
description to a single scene—lions destroying boars. But what of the recumbent Hon in the 
middle? 1 suggest ihat the advancing herds of Hons and boars arc interrupted in ihm 
twice by a group in which a lion (or pair of lions, as so often) pulb down a boar; once by a 
pair of boars pulling dowTi a lion. That is to say, the sense of Ikeito has to be carried fomard 
to Korrrpoi/Soioi [iKeivTo], ^vhilc tiie sense of the words Kdrrpoi 5 oioi has to be carried 

back to the assailants of the fallen lion^ We may call this a corrupt text, or a condensed 
description; but among the phrases wc may recognise the main elements in a composition 
which it w^ould have been wearisome as well as diFTicuU to describe in fuJl**^ Thus the whole 
ssone Is broken into three ' kinetic' friezes of mo\ 4 ng animals, separated by three * static * 
combat-groups. 


" Eur. 33a and 307 : 

Vopyth 6' 6s (ta* 

IJn^WS liritlMidlm ?tp6oS€TflS 
-rroAAoTflt turret fipoT* 

Were the ^ many b«lU * sug^wted by i1k prajccimg inakci^ 


licads of aegU? 

Mofltcliiu^ pi, 387* 6 a. 

The Ml seme iheti U aJ follawi; {1} taiTo 

tjjtyas AtufI H [attacking ^ 

[qo either side nf ihU STOrup Ip 4 i>tqJ nAnrrpoi Md . . * 
Tc^viuTics VetA _ . . Xioueir [XiM liqtis to each baar]> 
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ll is a rurthcr question how the moving boara and lions were arranged* We have already 

seen the rhythms of 3. 3 X 2 , 3 X 3 > 3 X 4 centrepiece, 

them again, ^Ve have also had to recognise an axial symmetiy—top and bottom, left 

right—in the whole composition, as in Plate II and Figure 2. 

Jtont JL ., j 

The next lines {178-90) describe a familiar fric*c-scenc, the combat of Lapnhs and Centaurs 
suoDortine 179i ’So) respective leaders, who form ntAer an animated central group 

3^01 4 or {as I would suggest) a scries of combat-poups as on the 

kan^ois Vase. The nJ Lapiths (reckoning Theseus) « suggest a six-fold scheme 
Zonil in wliich alternately two Lapitlis attack one Centaur, and two Centaurs attack one 
I apith - but if the two Peukaidai Perimedes and Diyalos, as our text seeuK to say, th^e arc 
only rrsm Ccntaui^.*'* We must remember, however, that a Centam occupied as much space 
as a horseman, which is usually double that of a foot soldier on the engraved bowls (n. 44 

below}* 

^ The subjects described in {191-237). between the Lapith-Centaur frieze {178-90) 

‘Talc of Two Cities’ ^ independent compositions, oF moderate compass, ana 

com^— .ho.Kh Uqu.l Lt».. A, lit »circW 7 /. U wa, « 

considerably longer; but as it is the only zone which consists ^independent 
important iigures-Gods, Muses, Gorgons^it was also conceived as broader, and the figures 
as larger; for the breadth of the zone determines the height of its standing and the 

circumferential length the maximum number of figures, of proportional width, that it can 

At first reading, HI may seem to have only five scenes; (i) ^cs in his 
with Drimos and Phobos; (a) Athena armed and going into battle; (3) a dance of Immortab, 
with Apollo playing the lyre, and Muses singing; (4) a harbour, wth a fisherman on a 
and dolphins and fishes in open sea; (5) Peiscus pureued by the Gorgon sistere. ^ These 
subjects are obviously of different lengths as they stand; some of them are staucal, othei^ 

‘ kinetic ’; some combine both elements, which wc must analyse later, . ir j 

That these subjects were contemplated as filling a zone which returned into itsrif, and w^ 
surmounted by an upper and therefore outer zone, above the heads of the figures, is indicated 

in 11, 236-38, where 

ETTl oeiUOT<TI KapTjvOIS 

fopytloi^ £Sov£Ito ol imkp aOritiSu 

iroA^^piita t£i>x£’ 

For these men ' above ’ the Gorgons arc among the opening figures of the ‘ Tale of Two 
Cities ’ (237-313). which therefore filled an upper and outer frieze (=>^one /F), and, as wc shall 

the BTKSJJUTcmcnli in ihc ICKt arc llie cirenrnferciM:® 
half height. IIk: outer zoaC;p preserved ihr^g^h. a io* (= 
r£i|hcr tnuie ihan half ita csrcumTercncc]* ia B inches Scing by 
I inch broad, and ccmUlins twenty-lhnfe ll^uxea^ an avcra^ 
angular vndlh of 3 ' ; kshm? of these arc hoiw aiw 

chariots, which occupy respectively the width of twa stand¬ 
ing hguresand of [liT«* 'I'hkis the OUICT zone, of Ihr sanic 
mdial height lu the inner, contains At least double the 
number ofitriTis. 

On the * Curtum Bowl' (Ostkola ^554! 
is t inch in mdial height, and contains twenty-tMi’O itffiw, 
sometime^ o^'eriapping ilighll^ hut occaaionally widc^ 
: their average angular width is between 16“* and i y®* 
** Of these scenesp Apollo and the Miiscs, Pertetii and 
the Gaigora, with Erisv Phobos, and Ker^ occut on the 
‘ Ck«t of K-ypHrloa ' (Pans. Ls. xviii, ads)* 


** Schwati, on litcrarv’ grounds, discusses the genuinenss 
of the reference to fhcsciia (*&!), regards it a* more 
in ptacr here than in JL I, 365. But Tfiescutalready m 
the Story for ^he painter nf the FrtJl^Ois Vase* together 
with the naincs of the Hcaiodie rambaiants, 

** On the Francois Vase (Rcmarh, ;p. iSS'h 

'rheseui and Antinfiachos fight Centaurs; Kaincvs is 
OVCrwhelnlKl by Mrnr; the Laphh ^ ^ ‘ ■ ^ghla 

Hoplon [=^ Hopleus 1 . iflo] and Dry[osJ fehl cith? 
ana in each leam some fijpifes are Sent. Of the C^nLaurs 
names, Hasbolos and Fetr^os are in both lists, and perhaps 

Afkios (L 186) u .Vkri» (FV). . . ‘in 

“ On the " Amathus Bowl,' the cst^t half of the middJc 
XJO(ie» si itvclies lon^ by about I inch in radial heighi, 
{lOCltains ten figures of Egyptian gods^ syral^, add voUno^ 
cxcnp>dng about iB" eaA. As the dreumfen:^ nie^r^ 
outude the zone is cmiiifa greater than tneasnred within tt. 
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see, returned into itself at the back wall and postern gate of the ‘ City at War ^which these 
men are defending. That the poet has completed III, when he thus goes up into 
is shown by the ‘ great Fear ’ which overshadows the Gorgons ; for one of the acolytes of Ares 
(195) with w hom ///begins, is this same ‘ Fear,’ whom there is no need for us to duplicate; 
because, if he stood behind the chariot of Ares {while Deimos stood ahead of it ready to join in 
the battle) he would be next neighbour to the hindmost Gorgon (237), and as he had wings, 
they could overshadow her, 

A small point, as to the arrangement of the scenes, emerges from this statement that 
Zone IV stood above the heads of the Gorgons in ///—namely, that the figures were set 
wih heads outwards, and therefore with feet inwards towards the centre-piece. This is the 
regular arrangement on the * engraved bowls,’ w'hich are the works of art most nearly related 
to the ‘ Shields ’ of Heraklcs and Agamemnon j and I suggest that the poet, however much 
he may have remembered, of shields seen in palaces or temples, had opportunity also, at feasts, 
to look into ‘ engraved bowls ’ and enjoy their design as well as their contents. This is also 
the arrangement of the frieze of bulls and lions on the * Amathus Shield-boss, and of the 
zones of the convex outer surface of the silver cup from Vetulonia on the sih-cr situla from 
Pracncstc **, and similar vessels. Only on conical supports are the figures set with feet 
towards the rim, because here the nm is also the standing-base. 

On some of the Idacan shields,*® though not on all,®' the figures arc set feet inwards on 
the upper half of a zone, but feet outwards on the lower half, so that as many of them as possible 
were head uppermost w'hen the shield was in use or hung. In the Sidtld of Hereklts there is no 
positive allusion to this device. In / and 11 there is nothing to preclude it, and on an 
Idaean shield the change-over occurs where animals in a frieze move apart to right and to 
left. But the connexion {236-8) bemecn adjacent scenes of /// and IV makes such 
a change-over quite impracticable. Athena and Deimos enter the same battlefield from 
adjacent scenes; the wings of Phobos overshadow the last Gorgon; the sea over which Perseus 
escapes is bounded by the Fisherman’s harbour. All these were therefore conceived as standing 
on the same base-line, feet inwards; because the warriors in IV are ‘ above ’ the Gorgons, 
and therefore also feet inw'ards. The point is of importance, as indicating closer dependence 
on portable works of art, such as the engraved bowds, than on the Idaean shields; these and 
similar trophies were dedicated permanently in distant sanctuaries, whereas the bowls travelled 
widely; moreover they passed from hand to hand, and might be studied from all points of their 
circumference. A poet’s audience had no choice but to follow his presentation of each scene 
from its proper vicw-poini. It follows from all this, that any scen^ which had axial value in 
this composition stood heads uppermost when the shield w'as worn, or hung; and therefore stood 
abb VC the serpent’s head, and the hovering Eris. This will enable us to supplement the poet’s 
correlation of this and other points in Z^^ points in /F, xf we can determine the 

angles subtended by individual figures or by groups, and their relative importance within 
their zone; and, as we shall see, their interdependence is a feature in which the Shield shows 
closer affinity to the Idaean shields and other Hellenic work than to the bowls, on which, 
though there is balance and symmetry within a zone, the incoherence of concentric zones is 
noteworthy. 

Some of these bowls have monotonous friezes of moving animals, without emphasis or 
segregation into groups, still less into scenes. Some have fourfold symmetry, with an identical 
or equivalent design in each quadrant, and usually some interspace, because these dcsi^ 
subtended less than 90® each.” Fivefold schemes arc found, either symmetrical, or with 


** Foimi^y m the Ganoid coUcGrinu^ ajui %iiT«d 139, 131, t34, 141-a. 

Coli^tcLgift ClKCflMi ^ Chjpn Pirti, *• pk. lOj u* 3^ 

18^, pp. «e = XXXI (1876), p, 25), Kimzjc, pii. 26^ on pi. 3B t^c lino arc aU feel 

bui lonR iince loat; ike fricxe of bulU on the rim of tbr ouiwardi^ 
br^teTtraiet from Curium [CesxkblA 4703 ^ Peixoi, IU| “ Kunxe, pi. 

figj, 555-65’ ** Fmsffotd Salenio (Frcihrttrj Cal. Cdl^ 

Fouken, Z 33. tt'UZn pi. xxi.v; Poulscn^ {Ccxnola, pt. % 1 ; 

** PquIkU, 13&. V. filuingt Jahrh. d. Init. XIIIp 35)* Bcmardiai (MonteliuJ^ 
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HESIOD’S ‘ SHIELD OF HERAKLES’ 
some ^mpUBcalloo of a priodpal eul^ect wiA flankins 

' Curium^wl ’ has a fivefold scheme, in sections of about 72 and 36 . and some 

tion of the principal subject, a lion hunt (70") flatited by a grazing hoisc 1 
tion 01 me prmt, p ^ j / « ^^2 = 144“). More common, however, is sixfold 

p^dVnnB coSd be in major compositions of teo=, o, sopported by haIf-seo.ors 

was also easv to enhance by giving axial value to one 60’ subject, by anneiung to it a 

[IStocom of moyomern. This desers-es illosmtion in detail, for .t has dmeot beano* on 

Z^omerlotrfS •'StfL Bo«l ■ >• the aaial snhjeet b Ao King dajnng 

enemies, the only instance of ihb topic except as n central medalliOT. He is ported a 

A t in froiit and bv a soldier behind* Important as this ^oup ^ 

tri.hnrie„hde-xon 4 it_»»^^^^ 

asltl’fmn. left to rigb.: isb betsreon S™ 

gryptmns ( 3 ’ , t jj,™ n^, ,l,e craftsman, after svorlting Irom the king to bb nght 

■^^I’^Tuse gryphoisUyer, and foil 6o" ,to the 

“vSSfphons; and had therefore to ‘starve' the lion group to 35“ by ornttung its 
tree _ a iUi OTP"°^ , , , ^ e,ch, if we neglect those lateral florets of 

thT^ra • with Thl^e, , which lies cxaetlyTn the axb of the central m^alta, and is thus 
fnlJ^S te e^hasb; as the grypbon-slayer exactly opposite n emphasised (as is noted 

is always pleasant to have one’s observations confirmed by an unforKecn example. 
In BSi XXXVII^ M. Rene Dussaud has published an engraved b^l in the Lom-re, with a 
Lcnc of gSi woi^hip like that on Cesnola 456.Here, too, the scheme is sexagesimal; 


nil- ^6 q. 7 1 a : Mac Ivcr^f pld 39 ■ Conflla* 4^0 

jiuiddlc zone: CeccaliL P'-V' iB ksill 
^^kriim (Pzrrot, 111, fig. 5SO}; 

^ Ainaihki bind four 

Ccccsldi, pt* ix. On the ' IdsUw Bwl J^Oa^a^SS*- 
SwC pi. viii Penot. lit, fig. m the godd^ and 

^ uble of oRcringi occupy ,90". Jhc 

j » thniHFK tKc ixis of the COmpOSlUOtt 15 utC 

dk. ukiddl?^. b her 

ffc^ditAoitu;—Count*, 4553 1 .ftf^a***'**! 

JII Uk 546. P-77‘- * tdaliofl Bovt'UI 
I S:^) : (^>“1“^ 4553r mito «oo [ddo, H. ^•■ 
■' * filffloie Bowl ’ boo lone. !>>*■ 

4 The inner iQM Canolaj, 4553^ 

fc n'tikc •Ouritun R^l- (Conola 455+: 

0 d»nbk-«ctor l+o-i 

j^t5 qf two gTiMips of fii-en 

tD be appcinioncd betwceii i}^ 

Sline a mun (40") ^nd a recumbent ^ptmw (35)- 


sebemt^ they 5up(»rt the (iv-efokl analyjU of the rem^iicler^ 
rapccially the flanking subjecti. of the principal ccmi- 
i^ition vary within iiitiilar limi&. 

iTic loat half of the " Amatbui Bowl* probably con- 
lained a suniLir * City -at-War * fram whiob the 
issued : compare the * at>'^i-P™x * ^ impiiblished 

bowl (Conolap 4555 ). ^ 

icervca of mov-icnicnt origiiiatc at 160 tiom the mM-bnc of 
ihc ' City/ thoneh coTToaioti makes it unecfiain 
they start. On the ‘ Hunter'* Day' bowl, on th« other 
hand, there bi only one * City*" 

« Oint^ 45M; OcemS^ pi 3c; Perro^ Hid P- 709* 
lijt- S52' anmilar mcaHirements have beets niaoe on 
Gcfxalfli's plate, to avoid damage to the origuia.i but uioee 
I have toted are correct to about mte degm. 

Egypt Lgi.p King as medal lion'—Gesnolat 4 o J® ^ 
leo, fup. 14 and ^n (and biundcfed in, flg. 14); Niontciius, 
pia®; Pcrtoi, in, fl^f. 54S; A- P’ ConoU, .MamtftKt 

itBfeVp p^ij tBrit. Miis^J^ - ,1 f - - ' 

” There is a poor iketeh in A. P. di ConoUt SJaiaffltJiiia, 


p, 65, fig, 53 r 

” Ccceakht pi. vii; Fcnol, lU, flf. 4®^- 
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ihe goddess with her table of offerings, and the musicians behind her, occupy respectively 60 '; 
the servitors who confront her, and the dancers who fill the remainder of the zone, occupy 
respectively 120% The goddess herself is allowed so”, and a much-defaced composition, 
including two crescents which may be capitals of columns, fills also 30% artd stands opposite 
to her, at 180®. On (>snola 4561 the corresponding items arc: goddess and altar, 60'^ (with 
table 90*); three musicians 90'"; six dancers i8o“- a combination of 30* units in a broadly 
fourfold composition, of which two quadrants arc merged and subordinated to the goddess 
and her attendants. These enhanced axial subjects, however, do not always stand on the axis 
of the central medallion when this presents a scene with top and bottom; nor are the axial 
lines of concentric zones usually the same.*® Attention is called to this laxity, in contrast 
with what 1 hope to show as to the precise geometrical regularity of the Hesiodic Shi/id, .An 
intermediate phase is characteristic of the Idaean Shields, even of those w hich have only quite 
simple friezes of animals; the shields with animal-head bosses have inevitably an axis, round 
which the major design is constructed. It is one of the marks of more methodical composition, 
in the ‘ Amaihus Bowl/ that one of the major axes of the four-fold inner zone coincides with 
the middle lines of the ‘ City at War ’ in the outer. 


In the light of these examples of composition and structure, let us analyse and visualise 
ihc components of III There arc, in the first place, six single figures; Phobos, Dcimos 
Athena, ApoUo, the Fisherman, Perseus. These are ‘statical/ in die sense that they are 
separate self-contained compositions; though Perseus is flyitig, and Athena and Deimos are 
poised for entr^' into the fight. Bchveeri them are six Frieze-like groups: Ares in his chariot, 
the battle-field toward which, like Athena, he and his attendants Dcimos and Phobos are 
movmg, the dancing Gods, the singing Muses, the harbour with dolphins and fishes, tljc pursu- 
*1!^ .These arc all kinetic,’ in the sense that thev arc scenes of movement; even 

the harbour scene has dolphins and fishes sporting in the sea.' Each is related to one fat least) 
(and usually to both) of the' statical ’ or ‘ pilaster ’ figures which separate it from its neikhbouix. 
1 wo arc more intimately related to the single figure between them—the dancing Gods and the 
single Musk, to right and l^t of Apollo, who makes their music; and tlrcse two scenes arc on 
Olympus, in ^ (^pr] which {1 suggest) was conceived as indicated bv columns or other 
architectural details (as on Cesnola 4561}, binding these two groups into one. If all the nine 
Muses w^e represented, and the available Gods^-for Apollo, Ares, and .Athena arc 
figured elsi^hc^ihcsc two scenes would occupy fully 105®, reckoning 15“ for ApoUo and Jj" 
for each other fipre; but even il Jess than nine persons were represented on either side of 
Aiwllo^-six at 5^ each, wiih 15- for Apollo, would give a double-panel of 55^^-thc Olympian 
scxncs arc by far the ]arg«i and most imposing subject in ^otu III I suggest that the figure 
of Apollo was ^a 1 and stood atj XlJ o'clock’ above the snake-head cent rc-picce; nnd 
therefore l ie other five ‘ pdaster’ figure at U, IV, VI, VIII and X o'clock. Let us allow 
15 for each of these six pilaster figures, and sec how the other scenes work out at asi® ** each 
J.«h ,h,ur cc„.r«, .. I, m. V, VII, IX and XI o'cloak. a„d an avaraga con.ant, iftjll, Zt 

“f for the • baltlefiald • >«.i:and 

it IS the full complement of Gods and Muses. 

Wc see at once that the two terrestrial scenes, the battle at IX o'clock and the peaceful 
harbour at sea at III o cl«k-flank and support the double-scene on Olympus, and iSustrate 
Land and Sea, as well as \\ ar and Peace. The flying Perseus, with winged sandals at IV is 


On ihc * Cunum Boh'S,^ ihc axis of ihr inner aone h 
at tQ tlifi kft of thi RiedaliiDfi-axu;; that nf Uic 
ij to the righi—i.r., onc^tiiird of the clrcutnTcrrrbCF 
(320'’) bclwern the two zone-axci. On a bcAi'l from Prac- 
natr, iftTth six analLeB’ headi upiianilin^ on the fim (Mon- 
icliiu, PL367, BA,a*; Poubeii, fig. 15)* the inncxinoft SSoar 
coTLiams seven ujbiH:l9> but the antjaicirnT lioTi^rouiB 
emnbi-ne to form an enfnLnr«i axlnl eompovitiaii ef 
antipodal to ih? victorknii lion in ihc tnednllion i^bciit 
105") mnd fiu-lhcr cmphiuiscd if Vrt take ncicouni of the 
horlcmaii who linru lo ihool the neajrat of the Lom: the 


ajwi of th« trtptlii cumpo 83 lIon h at 165% arid iti finimbr 
extent 133 ^ 13^). On she same bowl, the^ 

and a^ut £D0® to the left of ihai of Uie outer zone, ^ 
^aihiu ^arfhmg foot.Mldicn have 

™tit«fched ann, 

•» 3^^ g o*) _ »7Q* 

6 ^ - 6^" 
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balanced by Deimos at VUf, also presumably winged, as his companion Pliobos at VI certainly 

was (236-7). . 

We now see that the rocks (at I o’clock) on which the Fisherman sits are the foot-ehife 
of Olympus behind the Muses, and it is off a similar cliff {at X) that Athena, turning away 
in rear of the dancing Gods, is about to swoop down into the fight (centred at IX) , as Deimos 
does (195} at VIII, preceding the chariot of Arcs. This chariot moves at VII towards Deimos 
and is followed by Phobos (at VI), whose long backward wings should overshadow the hindmost 
Gorgon (237), as we have seen already.*® As the Gorgons, pacing Perseus, arc moving from 
VI towards IV, their movement counterbalances that of Arcs in his chariot from V I towards 


As to dimensions, chariots on the * Amathus Bowl , the Caere Bowl, (Poulscn, fig, 18) 
and the ‘ Hunter’s Day ’ are allowed about 30".** But -'\res, though a narrow subject, was 
compensated by the wide wings of Deimos and Phobos : on the ’ Amathus Bowl ’ a four- 
winged scarabacus has 30", and a winged Isis in profile 15*- If Deimos and Pholxjs were 
quadrupeds like the Keres (p. below), they' would require more than 20" each: the recumbent 
sphinxes on the innermost zone of the 'Amathus Bowl have 60 , but the diameter of this zone 
is very small; a sphinx of the same size, set on one of the pedestals in the next zone, fills only 


30 . 

All the ‘ statical' figures in Ill take marginal part in one or both of the scenes w hich 
they separate; Deimos and .Athena (and more remotely Arcs and Phobos)** in the battle¬ 
field; Apollo in the dancing and the singing on Olympus; the Fisherman and Perseus in 
the harbour-sccnc, for Peiscus is always represented making his escape oversea from the Gorgons, 
That the poet saw him high in air is emphatically stated in 217-19, bracketed by FJach as 
W'e should expect. 

ovt’ cfp* tmifoniciv adfceos ttooIv oOfl' txas onirov, 

BexOua <ppcKToaoB', hirel oiirSapfi 4«nrftptKTo. 

Ttbs yap mv waXauais kXuto? *Au<piyVT|Eig. 


Such was Hephaistos’ skill, that Perseus not only flew clear of the lower (as of the upper) 
margin of the zone, but seemed to have flowm clear of die shield altogctlier, by some rare and vivid 
trick of draftsmanship. He is, indeed, the only figure in the whole design tliat is quite ‘off 
the ground.’ And we see now why Phobos, behind the puisuing Gorgom, seems to hover 
above them, though standing on firm earth; his head at least must range with that of Perseus. 
The Fisherman too, who is seated, has to range with Perseus, and also with Athena beyond 
the scene in Olympus: so fie is perched irri dtmiT!, on rocks overhanging the harbour. He too 
does not quite * touch the shield * with his feet, though they arc not far from it—i.r., from the 
low'cr margin of the Zone. 

Once again Flach has missed the point, and bracketed the significant lines 203-5.** 'Tile 
reason why the rock.s are piled high behind the fisherman is not so much to separate him 


■* In Platt 11, the Gon^oru hAVC sllpfwd away from 
Phobos^ and com«|iueiitly alio frtmi itcit proper rclad^Hi to 
the ^ Ciiy al VVar ^ and its dcFriidpr*, 

** But the chAricn dr^wn by a ipliinK ha* 

Musninnii IkjwI ffuni Oljilllpiaj, PdiilsWT., 
itg. III). These rc^liu- nllwVi^nccH which arc fractions of 
3bO^ show that even the most elaborate desJ^ wets 
wrought to A ^cwnctricAl icheme, 

“ ^Viih Athcnii and Am here, reniparc their pan^cipa- 
tioft in the battle-section nf the " City at War ' in li. XV 11 ^ 
51^19, except that there the iwo wot to have stood 
together dividing ihc ‘ fight far the tem'n fro^n the Eghi 
for the hcids’ {520-34): the Latter scene b doMd (509^15) 
by the :to4rE-gToup of Eris, KydoilTlras, and Kcr ( 535 ^ 4 */^ 
as the fillips on the ^ Shield of HcraSdci ^ u- cIqm by tee 
figure of Deimn^ confronting AihmB. 

But the ShUld if/AihOUt has fourfold symmetry , with a 


stadral centre-piece within caoli quadrant, making eight 
frieze-panels in alL 

Only rarely^ on the bowIs, does a compCHito iceno reach 
l 3 q^ or nsaier On the ^ iVmathus Bowl ^ the o^ifl of the 
’ City at War * occupy more than all the half lane which 
is preseri'ied: but th^ are divided into scenes of iissaLilt 
and at devastadoa by the ' City ^ ilaelf, a pllastcrutefn of 
; and probably there was amithcr '* City ' in the midst 
of ihc lost hair-zone, whenre the two rdezea of asudlants 
issued. Monsover, even within the extant Iwlf-zone, there 
are dbtidct changes of topfo^ where the kooemen begini 
for cavalry and charidia do not atiack M w^ailed town, 
though th^ may cover a atorming party and devastatnes. 

SchwarifP. 52. follows him: Mrmi mjmmifyi 

isu ifiUf trEmr fOfuiaij koni Baumeiiter onvv’afOi, Vk 
sadiKiui^ 1 rctaLn and cxpLaiii them. 
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from the Muses, as because the singing and dancing are in Olympus, and this has to be 
explained:— 

6ewv S' eBo; dryvoj 'OXuyiros' 

Iv 6 tiyopi^, TtEpl 5' dtrslpiTo; ^OTt^dvosTo 
dfiovdreov li/ (iycSui. 

Note that this is the only scene in ^fine 111 tvhere the poet indicates accessories; I have already 
suggested a colonnade for the dyopn, like the five lotus^:olumns behind the dancers on the 
Idahon Bowl ’; and for dTrsipiToj, I suggest an altar, tripod, or laden table, as in 
the Mcnficml scene of the ‘ Hunterii Day,’ and on the * Idalion Bowl ’ and ‘ Louvre Bowl.’ 

these then are the material facts presented in ///. Let us postpone further anah'sis 
of their inter-connexion until %vc can lakt account of the scenes in respectively adjacent 

to them, noting only, at this stage, that in an annular zone only about one third of the whole 
circuit or one half at most (i8o°J, can be in simultaneous view; but that when such a 

imposition is revolved,each Bo'segment in turn becomes axial, and is flanked by its neighbours. 

^ IS we ha\e already seen to be the advantage which sixfold symmetry has over fourfoidH 

'1^7? what has been suggested for ^ojtt 111 ^ if^trae /[''is found to show any structure 

of this kmd.** 


IV. 

f 237-315 is a ’ Talc of Two Cities ’ closely studied from that of the ‘ Skidd 

, 5,j _ 5 ,and of commensurate capacity in figures and scenes: the 
Shield of Achilles has 36 substantive episodes; IV has zg. It is not easy to estimate 
the number of penons in each scene, nor the allowance to be made for walls, towers, horsemen, 
^d vehicles. But the ' engraved ’ bowls provide some elementary facts. On the ‘ Amathus 
Bowl the besieged city occupies as much space as four foot-soldiers, or three archers; rather 
less than rivo horsemen, or one chariot. The extant portion of the siege scene is about 10 
contains twenty-three persons, of whom four are horsemen and one drives 
a rather less than half-an-inch to each person, on an average; and the zone is one 

**^^1, * zone near the rim of a shield 30 inches in diameter would be about too 

inches long, and would carry 230 average figures, on the same ratio between width and height; 
these. clBtnbuted aniong twenty-nine scenes as above, would give six or seven persons to a 
scene. If a zone of Ae same diameter and circumference were two inches high, the number of 
, ^ ved, and forth. Rendered in the manner of the siege scene on the 

Amath^ Bowl, the subjects in ^otu IV contain about sLxty figures in Plate 11 , besides the 
three Cmes ; but the outer zone of a full-size shield was far longer than that of a bowl, and 
relatively narrower and^more populous. 'These are, of course, limiting estimates only. Some 
the subjects cont^n fewer figures-^.g.. the Three Fates (Z5&-60). the boxers and wrestlers 
[301 2), the tripod (3t2}; but others include horees and vehicles (273, 286, 306-9}, W'hich on 
^ *jXi occupy the space of two and of three standing-figures respectively. .As 

With the Olympi^ and Muses of ^ene ///, it does not take more than two or three warriors 
or women to m^c a pictorial fighting-force, or a procession. On bowls from Caere and 
contingents of horse and foot on the march arc represented by one horseman and 
t^o (orocc^onally three) foot-soldiers; on a bowl from the Regulini-Galassi tomb « there are 

math US Bowl,’ the city is defended by seven men, and attacked 
> rec a cr our foot-soldiers, three archers, two horsemen and one fextant) chariot: 
two men guarded by hoi^mcn devastate a countryside of five trees. This is exccpttonaUv 
fine work: on the Delphi Bowl ’ there are only four defenders against two ladder-men. 


»’ Ceuipln 4561 « Cceealdi, pi. 

“ PlMbcQ, 6gs. 13, [7, J0. 


Maqteliiu, p|^ 

Pou^n, 11 = Pisrdriwt, Fimilla it V, p. 33 . 

pJ« 3niik-D^ 'ITic ChEgi Vfl4* fnxn V-eii (ViUa Qiulia: 

c^tury) h« ‘ amiici' of four aod five wajdar?, 
with rcmNu^eicifiiti of niiuc azid *cvcfl + (damaged): Artt- 
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three archers and one chariot. In the ' Hunter’s Day,’ on a narrower and longer zone 
there arc, beside the city, 2 (3) mountains, 5 (5} chariots, 6 (5) human figures, 3 (3) monsters, 
a (2) winged deities.'* 

These calculations are not superfluous; for they test the mental vision of the Hcsiodic 
composer, who is shown thereby to have known very well what a bronze-worker could achieve, 
within the dimensions of a shield such as a Herakics could use, and such as w'cre to be seen 
and handled in Greek sanctuaries. 

Since we know at what point the description of our ‘ Tale of Two Cities ’ begins (237), 
and above what point in III it begins, we may now correlate approximately each episode 
of it with the adjacent scene in Zone III, if we can show that, like III, it returned into itself 
and terminated wJiere the description began. 

Fortunately, a clue is given by the ‘Shield of Achilles’ which begins (//. XVIII, 490) 
with the ‘ City at Peace,’ a statical ‘ pilaster-group * of walls and towers, and goes on to the 
marriage scene in front of it (491-5); then comes the scene of litigation (497-508) and then 
the ‘City at War’ (509} between that scene and the batdefield and cattlc-rald {510-34). 
Then come other matters, and at last a great dance (590-606), the counterpart of the marriage 
scene {491-5), closed by a crowd, and the minstrel with his lyre. Now, minstrels in Homer 
sit when they play, and sit against samething —a wall, or a column. And whence has this crowd 
come to watch the dancing? We must infer that what closes this scene is the back gate of 
the same ‘ City at Peace,’ at the front gate of which the marriage scene begins (4gt-5).'*‘ 

Look now in the same way at IV. It begins with a battle scene {237-6) ; the men who 
arc lighting, ov'cr the heads of Phobos and the Gorgons, are defending the City at War 
(338) ; and Phobos on /// is at 180® from Apollo on 01 >Tnpus. It takes the poet a little 
w'hilc to * get going ’ on Z^fu IV, for he harks back from the w'arriors to the women on the 
towers (242-4) and the cldere outside the gates (245-6): Then he dismisses the battle 

itself in a phrase, *101 S' etCrs jjidx'n'' (‘■*46),^* and dilates on the fCeres {249—57), the Fates 
(257-60), and Achlys, the darkness of death (364-70). As Flacb has excised the Fates, we 
must reserve them for special attention {p. 35). 
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The Ctrv at War : tripM and ettywd at the 
bRck g46c of the * City ' in 237-42. 


Beyond the grim Agure of Achlys we arrive saddcrily at the * City at Peace ^ (270—1) vvith 

its seven gates; then comes a marriage procession (272-7) such as bcgiits the ‘ Talc of Two 
Cities ’ in II. XVIII, 491 -3, and then mu-sicians (378-81), dancers, and rcvdlera, some of them 


Dfnhrii l[, xhv: CAH (Piatis) 1 , 35S (c). In Stuart Jnn«^ 
rct:oFi$[ructji>n of tJtti * Chest ot Kypwltw " hosed cm miiny 
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JHS—VOL. T-x'i, 
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riding TrpOTrdpoiet 7ro?ifjoj (285) ; for somehow we have arrived again at the Cftv (rrSoav 
TToXiv, 284), anotiier view of which, diereforc, separates this composition from ivhat follows 
namely, plougjiing (286-8), reaping (288-91), gathering and pressing grapes (292-30]), For 
a vineyard, compare tJic bow-I from Praeneslc, Monte lius pJ. 367-80, b. 

Then again a ‘ static ^ group of boxers and wrestlers (301-^) separates agriculture from 
hunting 1302 ^ 4 ^ horse-racing (305-6), and chariots {306-11). 

Finally, ihc race ^cneends with the goal and priitc of the chariot-race, iicyc« Tpliro; Ivto; 
dywvos (312), Bui tripods do tioi stand out in the open countn* j and to watch the result of 
a race wc expect umpires and a crowd, hrros dyavos but coming from sorntwhen \ we may 
exclude ihat as the tripod is the last item of^^m IV, the goal of the race is at the postern of the 
City at War ’; and wc detect now a counterpart to this victory-tripod, in the altar (or tripod 
or what-not) at which the elders hold up their hands in praver, between the front gate of the 
City at ar and the battlefield (245-8). 

Zone IV, then, is a continuous composition, returning into itself, like /, II III and 
Its axial points arc the ‘ City at War - and the ‘ City at Peace ’; not, however, a single ' City at 
Peace, as on the ‘ Shield of Achilles/ but two views of that City, with the marriage, music 
dance between them, and the hunting, boxing, and racing between the second ‘ City at 
Peace and the back-wall of the ‘ City at War/ That is to say. IV has the same tri- 

partne rhythm as Zones /, //, ///—three major friezes of 120“ each, if we include one of the 
three Cities lu each of them. 

Can wc go further to detect subordinate ‘ pilastcre ’ subdividing die three primary friezes 
of kmctjc events? 

To dissect the third segment (286-313) is easy; for a static group (or cluster of groups) 
of Ixixers and wrestlers lntc^^'encs between the ploughing, reaping, and vintage (286-301), 
and the hunting, horse race, and chariot race (302-11): each of these friezes or ‘kinetic* 
sections is also itself tapartitc. 

With this clue, the second segment (272-86) falls apart into (a) marriage procession 

J,' L W dance and revel (282-6) also ‘kinetic*; and between 

these the musicians (278-81) who arc subdivided into (a) boys playing syrinx (278), fp) pirls 
playing l^^c 1^280), and (y) other boys playing flute (z8i) ; the girls,'or some of them, are also 
dancing. 1 he mamage procession too is threefold; (otj men dancing. (B) the bride's car 
and escort, (y) the women bearing torches; then follow the vopoi rrahovro (277) of the 
antral and counterpart panel, cl^issificd as above. The centre (b) has already been dissected. 
The counterpart proceffiion of dancers (278-81) consists of (a) dancers 1282), (6) disorderly 
revellers with a flute-player (28^4), who are facing about and moving towards the second 
City at Peace, and (y) men riding {285-6) ; though it may be doubted whether these riders 

^ of it {TrpOTrdpoi0E ttoXtios); for the ' City,’ as we 

already know from view A :272). had seven gates. A parallel for such foreground to a walled 
town IS the row of coiucal huts in from of the besieged citadel on the * Amathus Bowl.' « 

sclent (237^69] of warfare and horror, between the " City at W^ar * ^ind the 
City at Peace A, is more difficult. Dowm to 248 all is clear, though oddly arranged, as wc 

™ the walls (24sr-4), the suppliant elders 
the defenders (239), assailants (240] and prostrate bodies {241), then more lighting 
■248), Toi 6* otSts paytlv exov. '■ r *'b t 

Then come K^pt; (24^57), apparently numerous (irgotii 251, c/ 261), drinking the blood 
of the corpses, and even of the wounded as they fall (ks(ucvov ^ TrlirrovTa vsoerr^v 253).^^ 


Al B- vrro ivtp^a. Sq thil 

ccfitrc-pw^c hw Ml imI gTOjp bcrkwii iLmUn^-paptict 
Noti? clut ttricily mrMu 'ww kadin^ iftd 

that ii u at this of glth ilial ihc mov^tncnt of this 

clidn^cB : to the left (ki m suppow) the matnoge 
procHuon mQva TqwqfcU City A; lo the nght, the rcvclkn 
br>ond the thuMje Ikh>v, Tatour bi Trihav , pftA , 

into aty a 


Ffir men partly within a dty compare ihc 

^ warriora ofi (he Fmji^icM-^i V'aae. 

'^*’*"* a Ki 5 ft behiiid Etc<iklrt 

as he faJlt vtiji^irroi^), lorriictip Ab6vTu^ ti l^cv^a OvBii/ f\~ 
iMpgTTipouf bI Koi i-TTwaylHiS -ot 

aj dwj E^e waj ituenbed Kflpa, ilicrr CMii be fi» 
fPsm. Ml). Eris OCCUR (vricc oa tfit Ginl. 
mit U aicrejv [iesenbed ai ot^xtarn t 4 ilSot toext^o. 
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So far, all h in accord with liiad XV 7 II, 533-40, where a similar struggle-group of Eris, 
KydoimoSj and Ker, over the corpses^ closes the battle scene by the river (53 3-4) ^ and separates 
it statically from the peacefal scenes of ploughing, and reaping (541 ff.): these, on the 
^ Shield of Hcraklcs/ stand (as we have seen) beyond * City B * (286). Those same Kere^ 
seem to be also the Traoat of 261-3, and Fiadi is probably right in bracketirLg the description 
of the Three Fates (258-60) sts an intcipolation, oniy when it ^tmds in our tcJcL A glimpse 
of the grouping is given (261-2) for * all" the K£rcs (Traoert 261-2 as In 251) arc fighting over 
one mari, and glaring at each other.^“ This group then is staticaL like the boxers (301-2) 
and the musicians (27B-2B1); and it separates the battlehcld from—st'Aaf? 

Ifwc were to accept Flach*s excision of the * Three Fates ’ (258-60), all that would be left, 
between the Kcrcs (265) and the back wall of the first * City at Peace ‘ (270), would be the 
gruesome figure of Achlys, vvjth skinny* hunger-stricken, crouching body, but stout hind¬ 
legs,"^ *hands" or fore-legs with long downward claws* and grinning jaw's (drrAnTov o^oapulcc); 
not a bad sketch of a recumbent sphinx or gryphon. The other details show bow closely the 
poet has studied these monstere. The verdegris (yAcepn) may have resulted from age and neglect 
(or was Achlys inlaid in steel, like the earth below the Gorgons (231-2) ?); the ' much dust" 
sprinkled on Its shoulders, like the fluff on the head of Thersites/'^ renders the * punctuated" 
(pointiilf) representation of fur or down on bronze figures; and the ^ tear-drops * with which 
the creature is * w'et" are ihc ring-punch marks of the same bronze technique. The dribbling 
from the nostrils is a misinterpretation of other etigraveris details, such as the tongue, w attle* 
or chin-beard found on same of these creatures.^* Finally tJic * blfx^d dripping from the cheeks " 
(267-8) may be similar mb-rendering of the rippled head-dress (like a judgc"s trig},*^ which 
commonlv adonis these monsters. 

r 

This figure of Achlys, recumbent as its * stout knees ’ shows, may have filled the space 
of three or four normal standing figures, but it is not sufficient for a w'hole rricze-section of 
50-60® 

Nov.', it is a w'cll-ltnovTi de^'icc, both of Oriental and of archaic Greek art, to fill an un¬ 
foreseen or unavoidable gap in a friCKC-sccnc with an addiiiotiaJ, or symbolic figure, sometimes 
without apparent regard for relevance.*^ But here, what had to be filled, if the suggested 
interpretation of the battlc-secne and group of K£rcs is correct, is not a mere misfit, but a whole 
segment of^eiM IV not far short of 6o*, or one sL\th of the eireumfcrencc. 

It is here that the description of the Three Fates (258-60) seems to belong. Obviously 
it is not they, w'ho ‘ ail fought fiercely over one man.' They may have been mlsplacetl in 
our tc.\t; but, as counterpart to the battle scene, they arc impressive indeed. Men fight and 
die, for ^edom or loot; but when the Kcres have ravaged the corpses of both sides, it is the 
Three Fates who decide; and after tJiat—Achlys, Maybe a line perished, wlien the TJirce 
Fates were moved to their present place in the text: ** their introduction is certainly abrupt, 
and there is no f) Si answering to (he fj pev of Atropos. But they certainly were presented 
as a central group, for Klotlio and Lachesis * stood over ’ ** something or somebody adjacent, 
and Atropos, though more eminent and older, was ‘ rather shorter, no tall goddess,’ enthroned, 
that is, between them, and dumpy, as any figure seems, sitting full-face. As we know that there 
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were s^eral Kcres, it is easy to supply one or more facing outwards from the Kcres group- 
to confront and baJance Ache's; for we have seen that Achlys was recumbent (KCfTcnreirmuIa! 
265). ThCTc w^s certainly such a K.£r on the other flank of the group of Kcres crouching 
to dntik blood from the banlefield (252). * 

The abnormality of this section of ^ojif IV is of the greater interest, because of its intimate 
aequtumance with the accidents and technical expedients of early toreutic and engraving- 
^ well as with the repertory of Oriental monsters, already exemplified In the figures of Eris’ 
Kydoimos, and Ker in iiiad XVlfl, 535-8, and on this ‘ Shield of Hcrakles ’ by Deimos and 
l^obos in /// and by the repetition of tiiad XVIII, 535-8 in the centre-piece {i 5 M)- 
^e great vogue of these creatures in Oriental art is from the nintli to the seventh century; 
bur a w-amor tn Sea-Raider equipment fights with one of them on an ivory mirror-handle 
^ 'otni in ji pros which cannot be later than the thirteenth century, and may be earlier - ** 
““ events goes back into Middle Minoan art, and its prototype in Egymt to 

fj .i. ^ Dynasty.** They remain familiar to later times: Pausanias had no difficuJtv in 
idenufying Ens and Phobos on the Chat of Kypsdos?^ 


Ikterdepex-den'ce of Adjacent Scen-es in Zones III and IV. 

. the fighting in /F began ‘ over the heads ’ of the Coigns 

in ^om ///, we may now set each topic in IV in relation to the section of III im- 
mc at y encath it, ^\e shall see, however, that if the poet’s geometry was accurate, he 
1 not pass quite vertically upwards from the Gorgoils to the fighting-men, but began his 
desenpnon /Fimmediately beyond the point at which the last Gorgon was overshadowed 

by the wings of Phobos. And if this amount of divergence is admitted, it is amply justified by 
the comcidenccs which are established between adjacent topics of Zones III and IV. Over 
Phobos, Ares and Deimos, stand the City at War, the battle-scene, and the Keres among the 
co^cs; over the battlefield, stand the Three Fates, between another Ker and .Achlys; over 
Athena and over the Fisherman, stand the two frontages of the ‘ City at Peace over Apollo, 
t e usicians, and over the Gods and Muses, the two scenes of terrestrial dance and revelry. 
Ov^ybe h^bour and sea, stand ploughing, reaping, and vintage; over Perseus the statical 
wmtiers Md boxers; finally, over the Gorgons, in violent movement (let us suppose) to the 
Itft, are the hunting, horse-race, and chariot-race, which must be moving to the right, because 
the tnpod-g^l stands before the back gate of the ’ City at ^Var ’ which (as aJreldy seen) is 
over the t>r Phobos. If the fighting men in 1 . 237 be set literally ‘ over die heads ’ of the 
t coincidences disappear; the ‘ City at Peace ’ indeed comes to stand above 
A^Ilo, the Kcres and corpses over Phobos, the Fates over Arcs, but there is little further 
" f ^ ^ witli literal superposition of die fighting men * over 

that the slight irregularity of the sequences at the beginning of 

fo the last Gorgon^n J™/ir' “ 

heiwTi’^r viewed as a single composition, Olympus stands central 

^ Olympus, but axial on 

the A/iidd M a whole for while he stands above Eris and the serpent’s head, ov^him stand the 

n revcl^ovc the Muses; and the two 

wav roufd PhnSI'*' of Ol^pus itself. Turn the shield half 

^ t ) Sj central between Arcs in his chariot and the Gorgons pursu- 
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ing Pcrscus~botb moving outwards—^is antipodal to Apollo, and Ukcivi^e axial. Above Ares 
is the battk-scenc before the ^ City ai War'; above Deimos, the group of Keres and other 
monsters closing that battic-sccnc; and above the terre$tnal battlefield in III are the 
Three Fates and Achlys. Next turn the Skidd so that the battle in HI is uppermost, 
Botli Athena and Deimos belong to it, though Athena comes from Olympus (where all is rich 
and happy) 1 while Deimos announces Ares in his ehariotj svith Phobos behind him, antipodal 
(as we have seen) to Apollo: beyond him the Muses, beyond Phobos the Gorgom* Turn 
the Skidd finally so tliat the Harbour is centre-piece; the Fisherman's net wdth the cliffs of 
Olympus behind, balances Perseus* bag (with what a catch in it!) and the pursuing Gorgons 
are the antithesis of the Muses: ^ ^Var and Peace' again! The Fisherman beCiveen Mountain 

and Sea, Gods and little fishes; Perseus between deep sea and the devil^ in the shape of the Gor¬ 
gon sisters. And above Perseus, in IV^ stand the wrestlers and boxers, betw^een the farm 
scenes over the harbour, and the bunting and racing above the Gorgons. As their movement 
must be towards Perseus, the hare-hunters and the horses and chariots must move in the 
opposite direction, towards the back-gate of the ^ City at ^Var' with who^sc defenders the 
description of JV begins. 

Zone V (Th Rim), 

Outside comes finally some kind of wave or scroll pattern, 'WKiEosvo^ 

^ciKcbs embracing the whole sliidd, and precluding the alternative that the shield 

was of the " Boeotian * shape, with lateral concavities, and breaks in the rim. On the Ocean 
stream were * svvarts on the wing, crying open-mouthed,^ and fishes in the water. The birds 
are familiar in archaic art from the end of the Minoan period onwards**^ Like the fishes, 
which make their unexplained appearance in many contexts of early Greek and Oriental art, 
swans may have symbolic as w ell as aesthetic interest. 

Enough has been said here, to invite consideration of an alternative to Mr. Cook's sugges¬ 
tion that the occurrence of die same motives on the ^ Shield of Herakles ^ and on Attic and 
Corinthian vases gives an approximate date for the poem, and reveals the sources of its imagery. 
If, in many technical points, as well as in its gerteraJ composition, and in its symbolic repertory, 
the Hcsiodic Skidd comes so close as has been show^n here to the * engraved bowU' of the 
seventh century', is not the relationship between the poem and vase-paint logs really the reverse?®^ 
A popular poem volitated om virum as widely, and more rapidly, than any vase, or fashion 
among vase-painters. So vigorous a description of a fine w^ork of art is more likely to have 
inspir^ contemporary vase-pain|er$, than so original a poet to have collected his repertory irom 
painted vases. Nothing ivas more likely ihan the demand of customers for ^ something out 
of the Skidd qf fierukks^ to set the vase-painters repcadug the subject so popularised^ And 
original the poet was, like the poet of Iliad XVIII, in applying his skill to immortalise yet 
another aspect of the Ipya dv&prbTTwv. 1 suggest therefore that the poem was composed 
before (but not long before) the date of ihc vases compared with it by Mr. Cook; and also 
after (but not long after) the more naturalistic of die engraved bowls, namely the * Amathus 
Bowl' and the * Hunter's Day/ 

Lastly, W'c are now In a position to appreciate both the poet's use of a wealth of expert 
observ^ation, and also his originality in transcending all knovm material examples of this kind 
of composition, and his thoroughly Hellenic handling, which imposed on a great variety of 
themes architectonic conformity to a geometric and rhythmical scticmc. None of the ^ en- 


** Ev^jii, Paha cf Minoi), Inttet, J.P. ^ BinU/ 

” Raiuiiii-Maclvcr'fi M'holc sequence u u tollowii l^Uhaoiani a/id Earfy Oxford, iqa+p pp. saS-ao. 

B<3cichwU reined in Eg^^it 744-38: * Bocdiciru Comcti 700, 

KctfuLkni-CaJ^sii lofflb: Bemaniini tomb Hunter^f Day' bowl} tti . ^70. 

Pollcdraru tomb: icarabof P^airniKtkhxui I (6454-609) «. 600. 

Tlitic arc - bi^hc4t possible * dai-n for a Creek poein infliieti«d by those bawls, ^v 4 others from the Sargooid 

patacc at Kimrud. 
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graved bowls' can compare, in ibis respect, even with the Cretan shields; but none of the 
Cretan shields attempts anything so complex as the outlay of the Hesiodic Shield, Even the 
Francois Vase, though the number and variety of its zones are commensurable, does not bring 
any subject in one zone into significant relation with its neighbours above or below. And the 
shape alone, of the Francois Vase, which pre^'cnts more than about a third of any zone from 
being in effective simultaneous view, limits the opportunity for antithesis, comparison, and 
mutual intcT>rctation, which are offered by the Shield, and so fuUy exploited by its composer. 
Even the ‘ Chest of Kypselos,’ where each ot the three decorated sides was in a single plane, has 
no Such rhythms or harmonics-—^^using those eloquent tcmis in their literal and specifically 
Hellenic senses. Working in the supple medium of Greek speech, and free from the technical 
exigencies of an armourer, or even of an artist in bronze, tltc poet of the Shield not only exegii 
m&nwnenlitiit litre perennius, but has created Iv voiyrm TiSrrrtp an iSlo Tijs doTriSo^ far closer, as 
we now see, to realitj, than any votive or military shield that evxr was. 

J. L. Myres. 

P-®*' I greatly indebted to ^-ILss Joan M. Laing, a fiirmer student of the British School 
of Archaeology at Atlicns, for the skill and spirit with which she has interpreted in Plate II 
the reconstruction proposed in this paper—J. L. M. 


NOTES 


An EpigTApMcai Noti-book of Sir ArUiiir Erana.— 
Arnonjj lT]^^ pigpen of the laic Sir Arilsur Ei'ani wni found a 
nOtC-bcMjk, mcassjurirtg 5i X 3 | >C E in.* IXHind lu red leather 
and vi'hh a nietn] clasp, enmp^irur 122 pagc$, inclimve fjf 
the inner sidoi of the cover, Sixieen of ihfle arc blanlcH 
eight ceniain natci on fircek cosnajc ajid nurnemka a 
Ikt of die Acitc tribcfy bibliographirHal rcfcitrturif^t and aonie 
mathemaiicai problems, and the remainder bear copies^ Ln 
Evans' chacaciertSticanTf microscopic handwriting, of a 
large number of Gmk mscriplioiii, Wtlh brief nolo n'ldded 
in many cases. All are written in pencil save the mathe¬ 
matical lecdan, which k in ink acidappearaiobcinadilfcrent 
hand. At the rcqucit Df Atr, t. Thurlow LeoiK Keeper of 
the AditiiC^ean Museum* 1 ]iave examined (he copies of 
inscriptidOS and fmd that, wills very few exceptions, the 
originals arc in tlic Bnrkh Museum. These exceptions are 
IG \K II. 1-5 (ifl P'ari*). hi. (4iB, IG it.* 37^ and 
CIG 3333 (all three in I he Aslimotean Museum). Of [he 
rest 105 appear in the CoiU^thn. ft/ . 4 lirtffll IrtsmpfVtns 

in th£ Briiish Afiutunt; of them are Allic, three (Nib. 1^9, 
160, j 6^) Boeoliam duce (Nos. 373- 375^ 376) I^man, hve 
(Near ioo 3 t 1012, 10^2-4) Anatolian, one (No. 1390) 
liallan*and twti (No*, 1 io7t * i"J3 dj of uncetiain pratjctnmce. 
Careful os they are, these copies do not equal in fulliirat or 
in accuracy' ihc admira^c cdiiioin of ihc lexis by E- L. 
Hicks* c. T. Xewton and F. H, Marshall, and diut they do 

noEcall far deEailcd examination here. I may^ howcvitri^alc 

that in ^ 1 . 3, where Hicks gives . + . . x . + ^ vroU 
<S9riyia{?) * , ,, Evans read die Iwl five letters as I*KrO, 
w hich may potm to - - u to^ lawiinoyt ^qyisfutitau]* th*Ufi 
112, where mcks gives *Apxoyip?i wiih the comment^ fne 
reading of the atone h certainly and not 

y<^pa5, as Bdekh" (UG ggG), Evans wrtMC APXATOPAlX, noting 
' the ^ on the oiher side of the figs.*, and that Ln 119, where 
Hicks supposes the £Y at the end of S. I to be the opming 
lelten of an incomplete patranyln k such as E^^^pMV^ £uf po^ 
or EOfpwvwit the blank space between it and die prcc^tng 
0C]6fiko^ suggcsla to me tathrT that lye have cuhrr a 
furdicr name in the nominative oc an error OO the part 0l 
die engraver, who began to inscribe the name EO^pw in L 1 
and made a fresh start In the extant of L 2h - 

Evans' insctipEions, on a itiracoitaanletix, is not induorf m 
the above-named publicaiion, but in H- S. Walters, Cff/ti- 
hxtii of TtfrriEfullffj: tJii BritUh A/ctfcaffi, C Q02 (p. 294 
while another is a copy^ clearly made hwn die original Sltar, 
■of a dedication, * in the Courtyard of ihc Museum pub¬ 
lished in do 49&a (from Osann's p. 23 E ) among 

inscriptions of iinccrlain provenanef as ^ in lapido cx musco 
BriiannicD'. As Evnns^ copv is unquraiionably more 
correct than dial in C/G^ I adJ it here: 

aiiHAtfawerAAbii 

^AJTlAllWTOil 

rVNNAOlSeCOE 

The altar itsdf; of which Evans gi^eS a rough ikelch* has 
elaborate mouldings boEh al the lop and al ihe fooL 

ITie nole-book, together with a brief abatraet of in con- 
tenis and a mblc showing on what page each of the Briiish 
Museum inscriptiona is copied., B now deposited in the 
Library of the Asliraolcan Museum * 

^f.ulCL^s N. Tod. 


Sculptures hi the Heaney Imtitnte,^ Cauterhtiry.. 

137% A marble rdief fmtii ^^drianople, measuring 
9i'' X 7'., A man rcclmes on a couch, and a suit of 
amour is siupended on the wall above him* Opposite 
him sits a wqihod performing riles in honour of the deadt 
and a diminutive boy, probably the child of liic decensod. 


iiands at the exlrernc right. Two attcnjlants look on from 
the left. 

Professor Pfuhl describes as follows: * An anathem TO some 
chdionic god or herds somewhat provincial, in the Attic 
iradidon of ihc Iburth ocnlur>' BjC. Lcll, Q cMId rrt/aff; 
right, before the nude boyj a crater on a veili^ tnpud. 
The wonum puts some aroma from a small chest in her IcfE 
hand on an incensc-bumcr ro i^hly indicated on ihc table— 
a coirnnon type/ 

149 * A relief from Pruaa, Biihyiua. Pimcrmoo 
I or' X From the Irfi, a rider approaches n flaming 

altar, and a cyprea tree on tlw right has a snake in its 
branches (Fig. ij* 



Flit. I.— MAnhLt KhLIEF at CxfSTXSiaUAY. 


The rider bears striking resemblances to the ridcr.god of 
lltrace, as \kC appean in the ' hunting type ' described tlj' 
ProfoMt G. Sr Kaaamv in vol. 12 p- 205; [he 

snake, if this relief b to be compamd* is a svTivtMl of the 
«Mil, and the munument then points lo the practice of the 
lliracian cult in .Asia Minor. 

On the other hand* a tmiilar type of scene occurs on the 
coins of Moatene, in Lydia* descnbcfl by Dr. *A* B. Cook, 
Ftuj ii 563: these represent llic cult of AaPpa^wMti atld 
me rider bolds a double-headed axe^ while the snake is 
al^nt. The relief has artistic afUoities wiih badi these 
types, and ilie Snake also suggi^ts *:\5cEepitis, 

In ibe, absence of all inscri-pliotl, two explanations are 
possible: (a) This idicf is a votive tabldt connect^ with a 
sjmcTttJc cub conlaining elemenis of IllC worship isf Uw 
lliracian Hder-god, AscSepiui, and Zetil. (fi) An apotrOpak 
device. C‘Dinbinmg a number of religious s^Tubols; this is 
the cxplanatiun gweti by Frana Ckimant, /fe Br drc^p^i^iu 
xli fiT-ytJi ‘ Ic ebevaher danubicn * of rckicls of this type 
found in Dacia* 

155 . A tcrra-PQtta, 12J" ; 10", used aa a walborna- 
mcoi or anteRx^ lurmoimTcd hy a palmctte moulding 
sj" high (Fig, 2). 

'Fhc subjert is ihe drag^og of Hector's body round die 
walls of Tmy. In A chariot un the right siantb Aihcnc in 
the guise of Ddpbobus; a secemd, driven by Achilla 
draws the fallen Hector* Andromache in an attitude of 
grief kjoks •out from a window in the wail that forms the 
^ckground. Ilire lechnic|ue suggests that the original 
was B marble Sculpture^ This work rcscmbla in moit rMpccts 
the mcbefin Budapest, jXlblLshcd id AUtt- xiii t890x 

The v'cnion followed ib that adopted by ihe .Attic tragedians, 
e.jf., in EuripidcS!^ .■hufriofliafAe 107— B: nal -new iuiv (uXtox 

TT^oiv iHpl TD)^r| tVtKum fiifpsOuv iruH 
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NOTES 


©^Bos, cofiiran^ that 416 iT, ythm ihc body 

\i dmwn airay from the dty, lo the ihJps. 

^Vll three rcUef» are fitAi the Stmngfond Collection, 
and T*ere presented to the Bcaney IiMtitvte in 1844. 



Fro. a.^™-TE*ftAcoiTA Rfliet at CAserERauiiv. 


These ol^ecu: t^'erc describedp ainl the acmmpAiiying 
nhotogmplu taloi, by kind pentiisstoa of Mr. H. T. Mead, 
UbrafiAD and Curator of the Bcaney iostitulje. 

Godfrey C. Coor. 

Uniptrjiljf CoUfiff Southampton, 


Eniew el Frofesaoi Thonui^^s Owt€io,^ln Mr. 
Kiito'^s eofuidemte »oike of my [JUS, LX. 1 id} 

ihefc are a few (MUitf at wliicb Headlamps views are, 1 
ihbik, not quite fauiy picseTitcd-^ 

G^i a^gnrd by Headlam to Elcctra. * Scvirral 

dramatic points cim be made by this chaiw (v» 707^ for 
examplep willilliistraiehowOt>’icEnncstrahubeen behavitie 
to £]ectni}> but aJI arc points which Aeschylus clearly cEil 
not want ta niake,^ The point of the Latter passa^, which, 
a* Headlam uadctalood it* ts that Oyicmncstra Miavcs to 
Electta as imstrcsa to slave, has already been made at 135 
idyi£a tdp * There a iw appredatjau «if the fact 

that the is not, like the two MeHraSy a study 10 

Electra^s pe]%QCLa.lity and envirofimcni See vol. !, p, 40. 
-if- 5133 ^ Kitto quotes Murray in debate of this veiie^ 
like him, ignofes Headlamps concme objecdoo to it, 
which is that it inlemipis the metaphor ( 4 t^ whbAAh , ,, 
Hal mrfpiio)^. 

5<|i ^ TFAooTtjov i|d. ■ Hemlds don't looeive 

dps. chonuci don^t skate m them, oriental custom it 
iiTcIm'ant." Hradlam dta eight passages from tragedy^ 
including three from this trilc^'p to show that the custom 
was Greek as well at orieniiu* thai heralds (or at kast 
mpsenaers) did receive 1^ or rewards, and that choruses 
might ihaife in them. ■ The podnt here is that C^yUsmnestra 
has simply no attitude at all to the HcraicL ■ Yetp instead of 
RTeecing h^ she tells him flatly that she h not going lo 
listeri to his message (603) and disappears herore be has 
time to say a woed^ Istbisnot an ^ attitude 

Giciltoc Tudusok. 
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l/h 0 Atii&maii Arcbon l-lst ia oT TtocBnt 

Di»covwiB3_ Bv W. B. Dl^'s^^cx5R, Fp- xvi + 37 -^. 

Ncvni Vcrt-k: (Joliombia UrtK'^miy Fjc^ 1935- £1 i 

• much; W. W. TATTh in m tcwii^ {C« 

46^ 1933, iis3-4) Prof«S5Qr Dinamoor'a Tflf Archtns 0/ 
riiAmij. 1931, MTlittm on liic e^'C oF ttrf Aigora catcavaftons, 

- hovk miich of tbrfr labcKir of tlae t^t ihiny years will th9 
(the excavatioiis) render uitlcM ? ' Tbe subject of th« 
rct'icw' ii Dinmoor^i ansytTr, _ , . , . 

Ever since Professor Fergkison's pionocr investigation iFl 
iSgfi and his epoch-making dbcovcry% ' Ferguson s l^w 
of irib&i rotation, whkh has protxd of inesiimable valne in 
imxaveiling rhe knotted- skein of Alheniail^ IlcItcnistiC 
chrondofiv. ‘ a cluc,^ ^ Dinsmoor sa^-s* ' whlc!i prt^H 
all the fascuiation 0^ a detective sto^'/ the * Case of use 
Missing ArctiDiw' has cast in invindble spell on an ever- 
increasing number of fchoiar?. T>insinOOr, while in%'<ali- 
gatiikg a purelv airhiiecturaJ problem on inr entrance to 

Arrepolii. m chanced on a ntw frQgrrwitS of I t 
G49, and suEciimbed lo the liirtT of this fascinating prohleiiS . 
ginning with the diawm- that Oljtnpiodonu had a two 
l-ear ' dictaionihip' in 294 ,'3 and Diimiioor «- 

cxaJnincd thirty years" Study nn Heuemsue chronOtOj^ 
and in the ramarlsably short time of thnre produicd 

his ^uJk a comtpJele reconslruf tion. of tw^ ccnlurite 

of history. Thw mcmuuienlai work, 1931. me 

seci^ landmark in the caw, appeared at an opportune 
momcjit. The cvWenee cdlccled up to date wa? careluUy 
lifted and examined and the stage set for the opcfimg of the 
.\gor^ excavations. . 

ITic original investigators numbered two, hciiTuifflT anji 
Johnson’ now Hunt the Arcbcmhas become, m Dinsmw s 
WOrdsT * ahnosi a popular paiumc.^ On ui^y sLodeut 5 
this * prosaic study exerts a fascination not wholly dne tn ilie 
fart that ihh U a nec«aan’ prelude to our tiiov,'le^ of 
Athenian hbtor>for many this aWbing 
become not so much a means to an tnd as an end in 
2iLnce 1931 no fc^CT than mncty-ELlnc 3rticlrt or books 
fall hv Dinvmoof in a cwnpirbefliivc hiUlOgraphy 

which suppl™cnts that ofvirrAioffijp 1931) bii^'e been mitcUp 
and Dinsmoor himself scored the eeniuri- ^ith Inc 
Tiibat Cycles of ihc Treasufrrs of Athena m 
Siutfifi Frtffnifd fa U\ S. Suppl, 1, 1940, ftarf. 

After a rigiElly enforced abstmtion of almost tight yearsj. 
broken onlv once, Dtnsmoor again Iteaid the _ Sinrm 
song; [he lime had come, he fell, to make a lynihesis oi ilte 
evidence accumulated in the xlafiftii of ^\gOTa «cavEinons 
and published mainly by I>oH%% Mcrittj Oliver and bch^yigcri. 
A neirts'orthy fealure of this in*, esugaiion is the (rtcndiy 
rivalry of itic dciertls'ea working on die ease- No sooner 
docs ofie issue a Tcport than anotlier counters itj.Lfi^lly 
within a year) with one of hh ov-'n^ kergusons jnesl 
Cjflej, Ibllovs-ed --frfAoflj. tpfll, a^Ki now Pntchell 

and Mcritt J Thr Chfon^io^ a/ Athens^ 1940, 

followed ckHe on the heeU of .-IrrAEjn Ust, 1939. _ . . 

llic seheme nf Arthm list h die siame lu that of 
l^jr. It begins with a useful table of chronology, it 
the fame vaJoable comparative lists of archons (pp. 04 and 
91] and the same compfehensive iiKtexcs givmg 
almost ah HellrtiUtic cRnmolo^. 'fhe mam My 01 die 
text i% devoted 10 the archons ot the ihiid crtiiury^ the i-bicJ 
field of confiiiX while the rcmalninR hundred pages di^l 
wilh the much Icja ecmirovTrsial second cenmry. and Imally 
iome ftoies on the Atlieman Clalciidar, w^uh a sumniary' ol 
die general situation rtgardiru; the eight-yyar and nmrcteeri- 
year cydes. as altered b> the new evidciKe lince J 931. 
The iniroductiori (pp-- ^19) witli- iis suceinrt oi the 

prcsrtitiiatooftKc problem is adrtiimble. 

Of die two hundred archona ^ ^te ihittJ and 
centujics^ one hundred and sixty-Jbur were kj^wn before 
the j'^ora excavations^ Of the tniuiog remainarr, tixieen 
ivew names arc now' kiww'n^ w^hich lea^'es viicano^ 

and of cle^on of ihcw some letters, or at least the numbcT 


rtf Icllcrs, are know-n; so that there are only oinc hlan^. 
Kolbc"s scepdeisTn and belittling of the iuiprartancc of t n bal 
rotation as a means of solving the chrouologHiai problm 
1" fUitory cannot be pressed into ihe Procruitean bed ot a 
svseem ") has been atuweredt for the A^ora iiwcKpUoni on 
the whole confirm die system. ' Tn not a single vital 
instance docs the tribe designated by the new mscnpuoiu 
coodict wilh die tribe w hicli had been tcntalivcly associated 
with the archojiship in qiicsdonr' But the mere name of an 
archon Is not enough, unhsa he U dated or hii seerCta^ 
named - now, from 390/89-^62 only hvc anibons 
and aH these arc at pfesrnt without secretaries. As Mentt 
says, ' a named secretary for any one oi the dated archons 
wodd cjtablish definitely tlie chinnology^ of the archons 
of the early thiid century.' , , , ,, ,-1 

So in the present stale of knowledge anything bite a 
definitive lisE cannut bc looked for, but yct^ what. sltiKCS 
H>ne whn looks wer die comparntive tabl« of archnns is aot 
cJic div'i?q5CEice of dating in lis^al scheme^ but jhc la^e 
measure of agreemrnt among scholars. In mS latent lust 
Dinsmoor can daim to have arranged ihearehons wtOtout 
A bre^ak in dic secretary cycle of the mtire third, centunj 
between 3QQ and 201 with the exception of that in 34*. 
Tha iroublesomo breaks placed by Fritchcit and Men it 
in 34 7, has so far defied explanatbm Dinsmoor's contmmty 
has been achieved (to die a few examples) hy pl^nS: 
PolyeuktM in 34^/7, a year later than in .It^Acpm, and by ^ 
[ainlne Pciifudcmos in 370 j the foliowm of Um, wjw 
Gravely quesdoned the dating of the Chreidomdoari It ar 
in 27 o; 69-363/2 w^II still not be satisfied- In addiuon, 
Dlnsnioor ncrtv begins tfic new cycle tinder Diorncdon 
wilh ^\Jgcia (IV), where one would expect AntigOlUS (1) 
or Erechdieis (III) or, catling on Fciig^ifs d^ui 
* die privilege of ^-Viantis^' Aiantis [Xl}- Pritchett and 
Merill have suKRCxTed a new solution to meet The st^g 
argument advanced by Tam and b>' Fergu^n to the elTrct 
that the arehon Fciihldcmos belongs in 267 and not m 
270.“ Thcii' now date Diomedon in 347/e^ atsstgn to lu™ ^ 
sirctary from Erechihcis. move back by one year alJ die 
scercEantSi in PinstruKir's table as far as 291, tiius 
allows Peidiidcmos to faU in the vacant y^r 367. It 
hazardous to venture an opinkiti as to which scheme is 
better fspcciahv OS some unpublished inscnptwm irom me 
\i:Dra. li&it Kydenor"* scefflKi in I5 k 3K, may have already 
d wn?anbed both - At any rate die break before Lhomedon 

ill both scheme;^ awaits esplanation. c 1 i . 

Tlw reader who is familiar witli drcAwu* I93 t> will Sutl lil 
its sHnimcr and younger brother die same learning 
tngcnuiiyp the same vigour ami lucidity m 
same cogency in argument. It ba^‘ 
place near its predecessor on the djelf beside die 
Ut m hope tiiat when the cyrJc ^Xgoia cxcavotic^ a 
resumed afirt the break caused by the war* the third volume 

uf^ this great book " will not be long dclay-cd. 

J. M, B. trORUACK. 

Lil© and Thoustt in lb© Gr©oli and l^man W©r^. 

Bv M. Cmiv and I , J, Hj^AKiOFF. Pp* *±^7 P'* 

IS4 map*, Loftdiwt: Mcihuen, 194©* Of. M. 

Till* book wai pttfaliahcd IP 1-4®- leccntiy 

irAchcd Ihe Imndl- Uii n©l » 

ibough il utisht to b««nie on©; it u a wrwk orwwlc 
ship, which by rigdfoui tonipfwsior and bitviiy 
to Ctfi'cr Uic whole Rfound and 10 OPnlTSy a Rival amiWftt oi 
iidaniiation; it ia extremely miereiiing, and c^nm have 
been ca*v to wrtit. Hie aim of the aulilW i*, by 
Creece and Rome toRether, (o b^g out ihe ramrblMrrt 
between die Iwo tiviliaations which wlumatciv ineiwe4 ui 
the Homan Etnpiiv. 11 i™* doing, and I ul™ 

!mcce**ru4 but it hai il» da^sen; 

10 have paid much ailcnpon to the diHexenc^ and ^Cir 
baaic daiinction iRome practical, Greece theorc ca ^ 
only true up to a poin l; the G reek world more pra^al 
thari the rc^er would. I think, gather. The Roman «de u 
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bKilci donr thin tht Cfrc-ck; thia may be mtcnlkitial, for 
ibe authors n^btly claim ihat, bill fur tl\c Kuman Empire, 
Greek CI% illsaticKn couJd not hive helped to form [he modem 
world. But she inventor w surely worth more than ihe 
transmitCer: and while Eomc^s own contribytloiip law, 
carinot btr over-esliniaiedp she Jtiik between GracccHRoman 
and niodem rivilkadon wouldp dopite Rome, have been 
broken hut for the Church. 

A book like Lhi^ wiiiKti without referent, ii alwav'i a 
uimcult)', fur dshers beside the reviewer will probably meet 
n^j- Itaieincfiu whitb they nnnot locatr off-hiind, and 
about amre naporiant things than a Greek pcnny-in*lhr. 
slot mi^ine: rcferencca for ihe Etatcmcni {p. atis) 

lhai ^UriiajKJrian ^^eOns kne^V and anaathrlits 

I mcamnE mudi more than a slififht stuprraciioEi with myrrh) 
are badly neededt whether or no ihey vivTserted human 
7 ™tiy refcTicncci lo modem tiftkcs, ofteti 

tml]|fhieiun^; but thhi can be o^'crdone, and the chapter on 
ettu^tjori i^lnic^t a com^rison of ancient and modem 
metho^. There is a certain tendency to attribute to the 
ter-kno^vn Roman lim pare things which ori|i^naced jn the 
H^llciiisttc world, ‘f ikkr. t.jf., panJimcni, which ip. |661 
Pci^a^uin bc^an fo prcpiir« ‘ in the early centuri^ of the 
Chrutiaii era Plirchnieri (ilder than HeiKainuiTi: 
but tuau produciiim jtarfed there at the besiimine eif the 
swood century and by the end of that cenitwy aifch- 
mint WM Ihe cammon wndiig material af most of Asia as 
Jar cast iu Mer\'. In a book sa coinprtsaed, eXcipLiDns to 
rules MCumlly cannot ofieti be given, while mere omieiiciiU 
an Either here nor iJieie: but ihm are tcvcral oinbiit™ 
oflhE nu^t Itiiportaitl item in the mattet under discussion, 
“re ditcussed fp. 138) without noticing 
Ihe real Greek achuvemcni, the Selcucid Calendar, which 
swept Asiaj impcnlant lifida of paprri are listed (d. lyyi 
u^^oul mctiiitming the ChcsIcr-Beatty papyri: frdiii 
hid works of ari (p ,34) the Nike tri^£«oihra« U 

OJinttcd; gitis I^ucaiion ^p, 38^) omits Ihegirij* Bchoob Ui 
some Ionian cipe*; one could continue tljc list. Actual 
msstakH icem very few'. P. 4^ Chaeronca did not 'Jay 
the whole ol the Greek bonvetand at Philip's feet’: Tor 

t."T‘ ’ Oxus iead Jaxidcs, 

F- 49. ucithcr 1 ioli?inica nor Sclcucidi mserk ed aU hixlitr 
cimcci for Greeks; why not tay " gcncniUv'? R, -aia 
X^ 4 i«lviKD d^ net mean ile^amg uu the K 

/u^r Ql At^andnii - might mtikad the unlearned^ 
aniong whom 1 hope tlw book will find many rcaden. 

^V. \\\ T. 

Plato Ud Parxn4mdeg : ParmtaidBa ^ Way el Truth 
md PlatoFarxaeiiida* irimainted with 
latroductioa and rumito^ Coufime^tary, Bv 

London ; Kegan 

I^ul, IfciKh, Inh^r Of Co,, 1939. ras. W, ^ 

In tim Ylume, a further essay in [he method which be 
. Iwlc^r (Jurnfoid contributes siirnatly 

m Ihe study 001 only of the Jatcr Platcmisin, but abo^ the 
iVtImgorcan and Pamiemdeat, i>,tems. His ceposition of 
the H^fl/ Tru/A leads on directly to his itilerprelai^ of 

^ the ‘ Way of SecmillS.’ ij. of 
muttal belief based on mae lapetiirnce ’ he aui^ to it a 
w idcriiBnif«:ar,cc than ihe Surely obvious verbal parodies of 
Hrmclshis would Kcrn m StlE^est; this controve^ai aspect 
Of the tussle be pia^ifijily dungaicU, while Slneuing^e 
fjoiiu dim m Pannentdes' system si EtwoOna are added 10 
ihe JipbereofsA to complele a whole in which ktiowledne 
and sense both have their ohjeeu and func iioti. In expound- 
mg the earlier pari of the Pstmaidii iuelf. he gives a vaJgable 
BMlyiu and tWu^on Of the ‘ partuipatiL ' pas^ge in 
PAcroAr lOO c- ff- Pa^ma to the uitncJUJes of the tfvoo- 
thesea. he adnuls the ballling nature of some pftSMHTi, bm 
acliievcs elucidation of the Kreaicr part, on thelinalf ' fl 
tout of noluiion ^ process of thought,' as the One Entity 
once accepted, U invested with successive attributes Thi 
^ diaJogtie dcmoftslrata the logical pouihilltj- of a nianb 
fold and rhangi^ world, as distinct from ihe nroblein of 
actual yiwBu. RcBaiduiE; the stated cuncluiioft « ■ ontv 
vieiwble, tn with Plaio s usual method, he uim 

that die work Will be found to throw much lieht on Sie 
othtf later diak^rs. 

In tht drmilnl discimlmi Comrofti hfltpfuliy 


poin ts out ihc fr^qucni occurrrnte of ‘ a cfcfinitinrt d^giilsctL 
AS A deduction ' ;p. iq some esuiti refcnente 

10 [q^x arifumcniii nf Z-rno, lie <ai tbc wbjolc in 

ac^^UiItin^ Piam of fOpliiitry. On ihc LmpartiLnt Qumfun 
of Xcopl^ronic inierpmEii[ii:jn4 (which hencjecla afltr cogent 
ar^LUTUEnl) be Btiongly deprecates Qvrjr<mphlUd On mystir 
denitmii in the experience of Socraiia and of Plato, and 
redura Uic pbirfl^ iniiciiva oMait {Hipr 509 b) to 
mcanlnj^ that tbc Good, E/cin;^ an end in iudir^ is in ihar 
sense ' beyond ihe Endscciicc itiar it c.cpliiins. 

WbDc much of the remains n Reid for ron* 

Jectiiral inicrprctation. tlui coniincntary Will jitaiid SJ the 
most conitrucrivc and helpful that hai so tar appeared. 

D. Tr 

TI10 R^iiblic ol Plata tr^alatod with mirodciction 
and! Notnft. By F. M. GoknKhcd- Pp. xxvil -r 35B. 
Oxfurti: Uni dimity Press, yj. 

'niis is not merely another Cr^nsladon of ihe /iipublk^ 

11 Ls anqcEirr of PfolcssoT Comford's experiment^, and liaj 

some points of renmrkable interest. TTst division into bookli 
W SCl aside for a frwh arrani^cmctll in lix ^ pa rts,' subdivided 
into Jbrty * chapters ^ C&cll prefaced by an cxplanatDiy note, 
1 he actual versitwi is kept c Eoie to the length of the ofiginal^ 
chitfly by the omiuioii of many of the formiJ phraso of 
(question and absent* and also by ibe exdusion of details 
Judged irrelovani for the modem reader many of the 
Homeiic instances in the section on education) or iiremedi- 
aWy obscure the Nuptial Nunibcr). "J'lic first orthose 
doviceSj as well Jii ihe general policy of recosting InEo easy 
And idioTTiatic is vindicated in the preface by con¬ 
trast with some -wcIl-^electcd fmm earlier trani- 

lajtoiu. The brief introductinn gives ail Outline of Plants 
life and dcvdopmcnl up to the writing of the Rtpuhhff 
emphasuing lIie view (in tliii unqualified form perhapa dis- 
putabb) that his * thou^ht^ From Eiist to b-st, was clilcfly bcrit 
on the quaHon how society could be reshaped 40 that man 
might realise the best that IS in him.’' 

ITie Imprefcion lefi by ibe Esook as a whole is that ihis 
version, admiraht? for die purposes i>f the general reader 
[for whom it wilt no doubt at once supersede earlier frans- 
jaiionsjj, is equally important 10 the clamcal student in iu 
fines of inierprctation and corument. The numerous Foot* 
notes conlain much valiiAble mailer besides the necessary 
exfdanallons I and passages of special Interest arc the 
pjcfatoiy’ paragmphs on the suillle of the Lirtc (widl the 
'wnj' of ■ thinking ’ as a rendering for 

and ^ unagimng ^ for tEwaoitri arid the whole ireatmcni of 
the niyth of Er, 

D.T. 

Sophocles^ Foot and BramatUt. By W. N. R-HTts. 
Pp. xiii-R 291 ^ pic 6+4 text figs. PhiladdphiB i 
university of Pennsylvania Press. Ijondon: 
Humphrty^ Milfordp 1940. u, firf. 

It wontd be plca^nt to be able to bestow unalinled praise 
on a book which U obviously the result of great indintiy^, and 
which in fact shows a good aequainEaiice wish bophoelcAii 
literature And a wide knowledge of all the facts that arc 
known a^ut_ tlic poet and fits ivorks. Ai a coUccLOTi of 
It will certainly be liseFuJ to scholars; whelliCI t\ 
mllils^ its avowed aim of lielping * tlic large coinpAny of 
J^etican readers who do not read Greek easily seems to 
the r^^iewet more doubtful. The scheme of the book rnakes 
For thinner q( ireatment. Far the author has written 
geneml mlrod uc[Ciy chapters about iht poet's life and Art 
and Jmgthy drarnpliDns of the individual plays and of the 
Fiiigiiients; the Fragments, about which nothing new is said, 
Dccnpy 1:20 of [he t?tt5 pa^es. It is chielly this ihinneM of 
tiTAtmefii which mAkes tite book muatMactory^ but when 
the audjQf |hat vSuphocks ' did not hesiiAic to use the 
mAr%'eUoiu or the supernatural where it might be employed 
to advaoia^e/ he is not only thin but betrA^^x a Fundamental 
muconcqjUoii of Sophocles^ chnracEer and [hought. 

T. B. L. \\\ 

iv«tu» in GrptOc pQvtry. Bj- G. Soltajl. Pp. xU + 
2^ Limduii: Humphrey Miironl, for St. Andrew's 
L nivttsity, 1939* I or. W. 

Thu posthumoui work iJ prefaced by a memoir and five 
ebArmmg traiubduns from .j^nacrcoD, Pindar, Euripidea^ 
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Tbcwritdi and A%. mislit U cxpccirtl, 

work h rich ill paxoilcU fnim Enj^lwh poctrj- which are 
aTwa%> ant aa parallel or comrast. llscrc is ndOiine % w 
new in tlK book, but the ti tdcnce la plwanily and du^ 
cmiincly and discriniinatinRly presumed. I be 
itteiji U partly by mbjeci and partly by chroriolo^yT Tntu 
the chapier heading? are Lajwiscapc in Homrr^ Lanwape 
after Homer, Mountain, Ri'-er and Hca. Some Natural 
Fhctiometia (fun, mooSp start, wind, ram, seasons], MiS' 
ctfllanccius (chiefly trees and! iJowcrs), The ScntmicniaJ^ 
Alexandrian Voctry. The Greek Antholtm. A word is 
needed li> ^xplaiiii what ia contained m ihe two cliaptm 
labelled The Scnikneulal. Thwc cliapiefs deal not wtth 
Xature for itstrlfn but Nature as regarded hy m^x w^hetheF 
he finds in il sdinretbiog God-possessed or someilung that has 
sv^eni pefsonalS tv to sy^mpathise wuh Kis own ttooblci or 
rejokc in bis owti Joys. Dr- ^niimr ii rightly doabiful of 
llie sendraenial interpretation of Nature in Homer, dHi'cn 
where the e\'idence seems al Urti sight lu favour ]L^ m 
the lyric thelbycui fragincn I about Cretan qumot^p 

the qo^tion is more dou^duL bul in Gnceic tragedy ^ 
n& doubt ■ all Nature moumi in sympathy mih the .-^bylcan 
Rometheus- Greek an u reticent on the whole, iliougn 
Dr. Soular might have found porjUels had he looked, and 
ai least once^ in the time of Aeschylus, a Greek vase painter 
adorrti die Sack of Trey with a wil bored and droopinff pahn 
tree- Rut the book as a whole ii an attractive jmide to a 
fascinating subject. ^ ^ 

WirtBchaltaffOBChlehto doa AltoTtnma : VoL 
T*xt^ Vol- Ur Notai imd Bihlio^phy. By 
F. M, KtllCHELttfcLM. Pp. IS39^ Leiden; A. \S- 

To Ireat ecotmmic Jiistort' of ^taquily from the 
PaljeoJilhic Age to the period of Heradnis n no tneim f^t, 
whatever the rctuR; Ircat it with the stiJl shown by Ur. 
HeEobelheim is a very' greal feai indeed. The 
history^ of the xAnedent World doc* not now suffer from 
□cglccL Eiiher in ipcdalbed studies or m geticral ivork^ but 
the lait«- Bomctimei lahoiii particwlar aspecia of the subject^ 
often of a rotiirovcrsial character, to such a degree 
detract greatly from their value to anyone but the ■ 

Of uecc^itv no single indiv-idual can speak with brst-b 
knowleditc 'cr cverj- pwiod anti aspect of ih« v^t siJbjKt, 
The immcnM number <if detailed works conlained m ^e 
BiblioKTaphy tVoI nmc II) ihows ihc inipossifailiiy of such a 
ia<k. Nci'cribete» Dr. Hdchclhrim hsus set out lo dem^- 
strttc tile essential connexion betwecii the ^ucc^ve pen™ 
of antiquity in a way which niakes this w^O'tk of outstanding 
value icr the Student of any one ifage or aspect of aurtc^t 
cconDniLc history , w hu wdsh« to cstemi his view bey-ond 
liimis of hU own chosen lobjcch NaiufflUy a grtat deal 
that I* controvcisial must be ctMitaincd in a work ol 

dimcrL^totUx but Uic author's own studici of a more spcciajiseu 

character io c., Wirijihafiluhf SrhirURkMBjffA rfrr PH" 
AlfxandfT bii Anevitm) show his skill in the rallection atird 
asscfiMncnt orcvidcEbce^ A gfeat deal, loO;, which is obv-ij^ 
to the Titudent of a limited perifid is here fuicd into the 
general barkground. 

The book ts divided into nine tong chapters: I, Int^ 
duction; II and IU, The Fal^htMc and Ncotithic PrriocU; 
IV, 'llic Ancient East; V, 'Gw Early Iron 2\^ CuRure 
of the Mediterranean Hegiou, and iw Coul^Oi wilb the 
hast - VI, The City^Uilo of ibe QaSHciU C.ri^k Pen^ 
from iVisistraltM lo Alexander the Great; \ll, Ijie 
Hellenistic Period and the Roman Hepublic; \ jllr HlC 
Roman Empire fmm Augustus to OioclEtian; IiTie I-atc 
Period of Antiquity from Diocktuui to Heraclius, and itrf 
Transition to ihr Mcdis=sal Period. Lath chapter p 
divided into seciiom cov'cring the mam f 

activity. They are naturally sampler and less clearly dcnii 
in the Chapien II ami Hit but for th^ later pen^ they 

are 11 Capital and t*ro|KTty; [It) ITte varioushfanchw 
of economic activity; (Aj Commerce : (i) Trade v^ih n»rt 
Distant Regionj^ as opposed lo (n) Eoc^ Trade, vmj 
banking; (tv) Transport tmd CommutticaMom; tv) , 
and Robbery as * Distrthuiittg agencies , (B) 
activ'iti ; under which Hochdheim g™u|M .h<J>i«hold 
manuractiirra, * ivofne liidustrira % and capltahslicail> 
oiYanised industry, as far ns thia cxwiod (a point on wluc 


he exerdscs more modcfatio-Fi than niany_writers.j. 
worthy here is the information on apcciahsuuoii 
and camtticrcc, drawn from hflgULsUc cyidcncC. _ (CJ ^C 
eKploilStiou O-f naluraE rrsourcci: Huntings Fuhing, A^^n- 
culllirt, Huibattdnr.BndMarkel'BSrdrniris; Cal -KannR 
fliid Milling. (IH) ( Ij The forrtiaUon of isociai cl*ises; 

l i?i TliE MSOnamicadmimSiraiion tiflliie Siair. 

Hdchctlio im seeks to show iliat in tb^ Nwliihin tiiere 
ivere iweseiit already, in a reiaiiwly undeveloped sotne 

of the chief fartore in the social and ecMo^c eVOlLitiOn Ol 
the surtcrding periods. .At this Stage ih bumail dewloj^ 
inent the peasant agncultural clement w.;w rormed, which 
remained SO impOfiant throughout aiiueiuity- 1 o tm* 
period also be aserilKs the first appearance ot ^Sorlung 
C^apliaJ. cmiHSting at first of natural cornmodlliw and cattle, 
which developed in the firomte Age lo Iv of great and nCIt 
decisive (mpocianfc in the formation of an tstgamsed stale. 

In llcichtlRemi'i opinion Capital was the ^lor 
wiiich the porilion of a tuling da» was Mtabiish^, wh™ 
prosperity rested un dcpendeni Inbour- 1 Inu fomsiion 
WHS made powihlc of centre* of population only ind>f^“J 
aasodaied with tlje exploltaiion of tuitiiral tesojirces. lli» 
in turn produced tjrc condition* necessary for tlie 
meni ofii fuU-iinic trading and craffciman cl:^. All such 
economic activity centred in the ro^l or noble esrahlish- 
Mtnu and in the ttniplM. On such ml KonortliC baso. 
collectivist and capitalistic in character, was rtirsiruct^ the 
highest culture of the Btotiae A^r, partieiJarly in Me*o. 

^H^helhrii^m passes on lo discuss the new dcrtlo^ 
men ts which characterised the Early Troll Aot, laving c^- 
sidcrahlc stress on die economic and social result* of the 
minxiuefiun of iron tools and 
teudal ilalci resultitvS fiotw the 1*'^'^, 
mJcTaiiom^ irt a? much they were rsiAbUshcd on the fnn^ 
oflrienTnl laud*, wre a Smugly iiiflueuced by ihe cc&nun ic 
and MJcial oigatiuAlion of ihc older civil Mlions. 
impOFUrce of Grreee, fufther remwed nnd ^ 

rcJal such iliilucncci or artimiljitc them only so 
fiecesuitv lO ber own tkvclopiTicjil. Thus *MPf 
for the dwclopmcfil of sociAfand ccoiwmie Individually^ 
From ibii point he iracs the cvoLuuon of iJie economy of 
die Greek cjty-statc. ITjn mtrodueliM rrf goinage 
ouiitandiita importance for the development and simplt- 

fication of local and h^ 

ihe use of capital. He malrt* it abUfkdmiUy clear that the 
city^taie {wiiii isolated ejcccptions) had oenhw i^ec 
the indipnliOft tn interfere iTt such economic ^tw^ 
the randation of prices, wages, or cvtcd fcneiigtl commeiw, 
Brecon tljnc* of ^bi and in the cam of certain Vital tntpom 
^^^ns, or for poUiical ends. But the appearand of a 
IVTanrirs^h as that of IJionyaiu* of byrid^, With the 
Krwtly^ncwascd expenditure such a form of government 
^tail^ led w the application of onental pnncipki ol 
ccOtiOfitic cxploitalioii lO ^n HcllciiiC 

Such a sy-Mcm could reach full ^clf.(mtctlt J* ^ 
applied to a considcfable area >' f.nW 

im^iiscty when itic conquest of Alexander opened np the 
^t, wh«e the aricimi collccuviii 

still survived- In the Hellenistic penod. atid espc«ally in 
Eevei the maitimiiin degree of economic o^anisauon and 

cvpIoJtfltion WOA otcTC ijurf^thc sialiE, bt>th duwtiy iK^^b 

Xopolics and daboraiely “f 

direrilv tliTDufih the gofat estates which were the centre* ot 
„Sy ^™inic a'itivities. 

detail with this period, and shows that S f 

of piwperiiy. sui^aishig if fo'e 

w:u diw obtained l as m tlic “fj|’ 

complttt economic organisation, with 
ramifications, was not t.p*t 

TIk period following 230 h.c. showed a dccli^, hut 
biliti^r recovery' were already 

ventkin of Rome in the tjst pattered Mediterranean 

Rome showed no capacity’ or inclinalionto 
sh^i^ the reotgaiusalian oflheregioiiithehad eonqoe^ , 

tl^rmiil^capStophic in the m ,the ^ 

herself, Her policy of destruction I With coiw^uent ^ 
eeonomie wcSthl and fcmorseless ciplwtauon of the 

ppovinee* Heichelheim r^ards M ^ SfoiS 

w eakncM of the Roman Empire. He then traces the ellorts 
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imdr tn rmpeiul Prrrud to cduitlfract llic- tendcnc^i' to 
KOliOTtliit drcSiiic ?ind dumlcf^rntion. 

Social problems d«sely coniirctcd with cconOTtlirt tccdvc 
Ml consideraticin: and all the HrclLOttS f^iluni^ratcd above 
arc treated with a w’oahFl of detail^ exlcnding to the lands 
lyinK on Use periphe^- of the ancirnl w orlc^ 

1 he bibliography iti Volun^ II is very fylh pnd fomM an 
adnurabSc rtdercnce work to all aspci^ts of the subJetTL 

R. J. H. 

Greek TiB^ady : a latamry Sttidy, By H. D. F. 

Kirrci. Pp, 3 <-r 4 io, [jJiidon: Methum, tCi^O* 151, 

This, book is far more worili rcadinR thoni the tardiness of 
its res'ieur might inditaTe. It is literary^ of Oltc flf 

the J>fst kinds, aiising, the author explains (p. v), irom 
i:iaving to hud answers to awkward quHttotis, as why the 
Kcotid and third actoR wore introduced^ why Furipidcs did 
not make better pfois^i and «o forth. *TJie answm,' be 
modestly addi, " may be wncmirt hut the qucstion-s are 
His QoaUfLca e LOUS for tiius asking and answ'ering may he 
stated Bi a ripe knowledge of the tests he Would expound^ a 
freshr ingenious mind and a ^ril£p of the rentraJ fact that he 
is dealing with tFie work of iirst-rale craftsmen. It doa fiOt 
foHdrW that his SKholartbip is never at fanltp bis iEigeiiuily 
never mislead in|7 JUkI hts admiration never ilL^lirecEed; 
but hts is a book frcim which one may get rirutTuL ideas while 
dLsapremg w-idcly, and it roniaius many things far from 
platnudinous with whieh no one ol taste will disagree. 

For eOrtvenjeuce, Mr. Kitlo divides Tragedy into Oid^ 
Middle and like Comedy* corresponding in the main to 

die ibrec masierrv but nal entirely, for parE of Sophnldcsi U 
10 be cmtnEcd as New rather chaii Middle, viz., Tfcrr^, snd 
PMi. Ilte main difference is, that in Old Tragedy the 
interest CenEres araimd ihe imp3ct of circunifitauces cm a 
character which is as a mlt merely sketched, tioihin^ being 
brought out save the one quality which reads seriously to 
e ventSf as the dnfu ln«a j\gamciiinon. In Middle 'I 'ragedy 
tbere is the Impact of character Ofl character, but mO're 
impOrtsint, ihe dcvclopmenl qf the central character's cOoi- 
plexides, specially the iragSc dueptlu, which is fully seen 
only in this type of play: Agamemnon is a|] and 

nothing else about hsm mauers for Aesc hylus^ purpose, but 
Oidipui tt raurh more them that, FurEhermore, ihU com¬ 
plex character is of a universal nature L w hat befalls Oidlpus 
or KreOEl befalls, in some sense, humantEy in general, mven 
Ihe appropriate circutnsianccs, New Tragedv still inkEa a 
deep interest in character, hut IE if more individual t the 
Hera kies of TrurA.p for instaiuep is very' far frotEi being a 
i3ormal human being, and much of ihe point of the plav lies 
in his very' AtraugcncB. 

Within this ^neral fmmvwutk Mr. Kino fits much 
exccElenl nnaly'Sis of Acschyhn and Sophokli:^^ with moat of 
which the reviewer is in full agreement, F.uripidcs, of 
course, is not easy [o bring under this nr aPiy oEher ty'Stctn, 
and mturb space es ■pent in highly inarfli(jus attempts to 
expam tliC anomalies, snmctlmcai to explain Swav the faults, 
of that emsiik genius. 'Ihr Mrdea, for instance^ b difficult 
beraUK it u not normal Middle Tragedy (p. 137J, [ls real 
^ntrai rhatacter is not so much the woman hledeia as the 
itTiSil tonal force embodied in her (p. 199), Henrc Euripidr^ 
** absorbed in iiis characters as Sophokles in Idit, 
Mr, Kitto* ihe reviewer ihinks, doe* not alwa>T do the poet 
jUiEjCe; for instance, U U rather too mucJi to say fn, aPl) 
that ihc Hippahitii is not a play about the opposiiiim between 
the heroes and hergyie's charactei*, and Andromache and 
Hermione (pp. 357 jm,) have mojx vitaUtv than the author 
seems dupoaed In alfow them. 1 0 follorw him into all the 
windings of hi* FudpkJean mticmn would laic faf Eoo 
much space; on one point at IcaAi the revirwer h m Ml 
agreement, namely that a numberof the pEaja are not J ragedy 
at aU, hut melodrama {OnsUi) or iragi<cin;icdv tHi^h 
while Afiww, ipp. ) is a pageam, or, if we Ukr." ^^ry 

good cmema fp, 

A list of itnall poinu well made by Mr. Killo^ who has a 
very pTcI ty wit and Uir^ jt agiiinii the stupid and preletitious, 
would itreich lo pae«- To cauni the erron of himiLclf and 
the printer ts imich cadcr, for they are veiy^ few^a false 
accent on iii^ p. 147, ‘ Fclop^i ^ for • Pelopa' \ p. iliy, note 
1 ; p, -sot . II Lii Hvllcw, not the Chorus, who Speaks ihc last 
wordt of '/wA, But it scenu. worth while to mcntioti lialf a 
dozen imjustifUble ttniemcnii, apart from ihe usual mis- 


handling of Arist.^ Pati.^ ^453^ zB, which wcuri a dine or 
two. On p. 35 wc find a ray of quite fashionable moon- 
ahine^ the statement that Acsch., Fcrr.p 1 * with its elxeu^vu^ir, 
is more ' omlnDtu * ilian ihe p4^r|i«kTuv uf Phrynichofi, It is 
iiot> for both verbs can be used as euphcmbrnt for dyings 
and therefoTe both are, or neither «, ill-omcncd. P. 55, 
note % Hssurci US thai Ac^ScbylUi’ Prometheus was not 
ncprc*ented by a lay-ftgurc. Atalim nan -hsfhyl^ erfare; he 
is of ophikin (Pi; 65^ 74) that HephaisEos drives a spike 
tlifdugb die figure and ha* to scramble up and down to get 
at ihc various of it. P. 2&a aud elsewhere, there is 

authority^ for callir^ Medeia’s unhappy rival Glauke, but h 
ts not EuHptdcan. Pp. ^t anri 93, tJiere a nothing in the 
least matrilineal, whitm is presumably what ^ matnaidia] ' 
a meant lo ntcan, alxMlI tlie ErinyeS or anybody else in 
Tragedy, By way of sliOwing what some would regard as 
my own stubbornness in error, I mention in conclusl-on that 
I am perfectly certaJu that the EUffra of ^phoklirs show's 
the cxccutEon of K 3 >taionestra as juat and approved of 
Heaven,^ also that Euripides wrote die inrrndMetory 
anapaests of /d, the prologue in iambics being by what 
bungler w e please. 

H.J. R. 

ZouB ; A Study in Anciemt KoHglon. Vol. Ill t 
Zeus God of tka Dark Sky. Fa.rta 1 and II. 
By A. B. Cook. Pp. xxit + 1599; pi, 83 4- 939 text 
figs. Qambridge ; University Press^ 1940. £& &. 
Some future historian will perhaps noiicc, ess an intcncating 
side]i;^ht upon the British teoiperamcnlH that in the year of 
Dunkirk an Englishman conipleLcd and an English university 
press published the sumptuoai work of recofidite learning 
whose tide is given above* Tlir present rf^uewer has more 
than once expressed disagrccmertl from the theoretical con- 
cliisiojis draWTE by ihe author in ihc second volume of his 
immense book; the disagreemcnE remains, and need not 
be lurther elaboiaied. ihoEigh it does not extend to what 
appears to be Professor C^k^s ceniral proposition (pp. 
xii jg.)^ ^ that in that dcvdopEncnt (from worship of a 
Zeus-fallen Image ” to the Ehealcgy of St. Paul) the cult of 
the Sky-god was one main factor, lead! ng the mind* of men 
upward* and onward* to ever pfreater hdglits Till Zeus at his 
noblest joined hands with the Clirisijan conceptions of 
l>ity.* 1 1 seems now more profitahlc to examine the abiding 
worth of this mass of learning as a storehouse for future 
rcfcjcncc and research, first sketching the content* of the 
hi^rtite yotimic under examination, 

Ikginning b the middle of a cHaptcr started in VoK II, 
the aulhor consider* Zeus as god of earthnuakefl. This, 
being dependem on the hypothesis that PEJseiEJon i* a 
special E 5 ed form ofZtiLti, i* bound to stand or fall with that 
theory; the rev'icwTt coroidets it unproved and noE very 
likely. In she next section (pp. 30-45} we arc on las con- 
ICildoLis ground, for the subject [s and ihr Chudsu 'fliC 
fact* of cult and poeuy Arc undoubted, and it i* Ibr the 
reader to decide whether ProfcMOr Cook i* right in cflltinff 
Ehe original Zen* a rain-mak|ng magician {p- 3 t)+ 
come twenty-three page* wdiich consider the /JiVefs of 
Arisiophanes and uphold the v|^w that Cloud^iickoo- 
Towti owes part of iU JiAEi^e io Uie j\igLve cult of Ml. 
Kokkygkm and its Eeger^d. Penrjnifi cations of clouds in cull 
and myth take us to p. 105, with n good deal said of Oipheu^ 
AnsiOphanc* again and OtlicT Interesting matters. On this 
follows a Iqng ’disqutsiliQn (pp, 103-65) of H'ind* nnd the 
various powers^ human and oivine, of courw including Zeus 
htnisclfi but diverging 10 speak of the Tritopaton^ mid 
others, who were opposed lo control them. Fp. iSs^Bl 
timi of the deiv^ InadenLolly confusing Arrhephoroi and 
Hersepharoi in a way which Deubiicr has shown to be 
wrung. Allowing Jbr this, wc are left with the supposition, 
claborntcd on pp, ihji-jja, that ihc ritual fcrtilased the 
grour^ wjth be seed o! the sky^od and resulted in tliC birth 
of I^chihonic«. This In turn itieidiably Wads to a dii^ 
fussion of Hephaistm and Athena, lasting to p, '-^57 aiid 
ins'olvmg the proposition that Ihc former ddiy was ^ Pdas- 
^an and rcskicnt front of old in Athens* wji as a vokank, 

^ iheciry difticult to itrcondlc 
watii the known duiribution of his shrines, A discussion., 
ohviousEy railed for At ihu point and bristling w'Jih contro- 
luatiert of ihedAUi^bTcr* of KrlErops lake* u* to p. 261, 
where 0 scc tkih begins whtrh leave* leas rocro for doubt, since 
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Ji irrata oV ihc wcfcl'tnown arid atknqiwlcds^ tonnexUm 
bcl^'«n Zctu ind dew and rain. Ji conpins^ howtvtr, 
utRJiV Ctmoiii and intfr«une dij^ro^iOifU^ ffosnu as far afield 
as divination t>y sic^r and sfiears (pp. sq,)- By p. 33^ 
the autJMif LS fairly staricd nn the subject of leain' ^-csscb 
utfld in rain-makinff, and ihl^ take* him lO E^ypi (ritual of 
Kanobos'lp ArsiOs (ihe J^anaids) atid a variety uf nsei tnvolv^ 
inp? the cairying of^-atcr. By wliat process this ends i p. 451) 
with a quotation fjtun t>ii= plea:iani iMr, X^ar 1 lesive die 
reader to dijcovcr; il w an inlcrrallng laat, and anyone 
w\iQ does not encounter on the way inforntation which iS 
new to him may claim to be very erudite indeed. But Zeus 
on occaston 15 the rmrVr plarimiit or the 

rain is joPiehow hii serf, and this leads not only to a dis¬ 
cussion of such titles as Dmbrios, Imje to miraoiloui rains of 
all sorts, including of cOurst that which begat Pentcui. But 
Zetu fIvctlos waa worshipped \*ith a riic of ox-dnvang, and 
this (p/si&j] lead* up to a long and daboraie discussmn ef 
the Dipolicia (pp. 577-653); seems, at .Athens, to 

have been smicJt down with an we. and so the story that 
Zens was Struct w-ilh an axe to allow the birih of Athena 
nest dalins attendon (pp, 63b m y^ The whotc legend 
Professor Coot would comtCfi with hrazenan Lmgship (an 
institution wiiich the Tcvic^piii'er has iwt so far found m 
Greece), and therefore looks for and hnds lra« of a Zetu 
growing old and^ as he says, superannua™ i,pp- 
The aiirlbuies of Athena are next discussed ipp. 7477 “ 75 ^ ' 
what ihe author himself admits to be a digfes^on (p^ 
but the rest of the part comes back to the main channel of 
invcitigatioin^ wi tb an account, lasting to p. 942^ of Zeus as 
god nf rain once morc, Zeus And rncteoritcs arid ractej^lcs 
in general in ctmtiexioo with claswcal religion, fben 
come over thirty pigt=t ip43~T4) general concluMom- 
Pt. Il auiKiunces itself as coniami-ng appendices ana an 
index* and of the former there arc ibrce {P, on llOAItEIg 
islands, Q, on * the prompting I'-rtH ^ and on the 
y^Dffh while the latter ii long. daboraK and bigbly ii«fuJ. 
Bui between them comes rop. 3066-197] l^rc^t aBernhlage 
of addenda, formally additiofial no^ 10 ibc th™ ^^umes. 
in effect A coUccliCMl of the most ttltsceUwicmta ti^miabon, 
all more or Ifss inictesting, and of rcterrnccs to hieraiurc in 

MX'eraJ languages. . - l 1 

To the reviewer, and to all who tend lo disagree vfilh the 
Lhcoretical conclusinns Jcachcd by PnofcssCir Cook, this 
irnmmie power of collecting learned facts and tliconcs and 
putting them in a fomi reasonably easy to eoimlt is one of 
the mcBi welcome features of his work. I#ct it be granted 
that evtrydung advanced by his most advetK eritlCS IS 
correct; that not one hyporhciis put forward by hmi is 
tkstlncd to stand, ^cai would 4 lill remain a mofiument not 
merely but fon-JumTiHlAim pro magititwtne 

Theorics come jaioaiid gooutoffaihion ; soi'ast an asscmbly- 
of relevant material U made murt, not l^_ serviceable by 
ilio very temerity of the hypotheses w 4 ueh it is intended to 
illustrair. Scliolafahip has fiow^ before 11 not merely a 
collecdonH comparahk to one of tho&c in Famell s OW/p of 
passages manifestly and conlcsscdly bearing upon tjic war¬ 
ship of Zeus and of ttl us I rations ofmonumeots which have to 
da Uiereu^th, hut a gathering together of wcllnigh cvery'- 
thing which might by any posaibility be supposed etmer to 
tell us what Zeus-worshlppers thought and did, or to accost 
for the origins of their god and hi scivice, its contini^ison 
and after-effects. Tor the material is hy rm means all vrMfc/ 
bul:, beside* excunsion* into Italy, Asia Nlirvor, Egypt and so 
forth* included many paraJicIs of a kind fanuliaj from F^zer 
and other anthropologiiis, also not a few zmiaTki on 
modem belicJs anci practices in clAidcaJ lands. ^ 

ITie value of aU this is eiibauced by the pnxwc acoimcy 
with which everythiiu; has hcen MT down. Niunctmu 
Incidental remarks indicate die care which has gone 10 
hndlng the b«l reproductions of ibe many wtxrks of an 
llmwn in the pJatC* afitl lexl-S llustitiliona; bemg 

difficuSt tiungs lo reproduce in the Hat, are on occasion ibown 
more than once, as in figs. ^33 and agy and plate x^iv ol 
ihis V'oluLmc. it may remain uncertain what the hgurei 
(they decorate an amphora in the E- signify, but at 
least it is pretty clear what they' a^c^ and atiempL'* to ctplain 
thrm, if we relusc lo accept pfafesvor tkwk a,_necd no longer 
be muled by doubt* of W‘hai to esj^ain. It » quite ^are^ so 
far a* my invesugaiioii* eo+ lo come acfosj a citauon from 
an ancknl author which is not accurate in wording and 


taken from a dependable edirion, and, ^ince all manner of 
wriiei^ some vciy obdcure, arc drawn upoft, arid the length 
of the quotatioju is often great, this is good irstimony to the 
author's unccaitrig and minute diligence. An occasional 
slip in the many translations of diese passage* in the test 
(there is, for example, a trillitig one on p. 5^4' original 

on p, 3a note 3) ti thus fumi*hcd t^'ith the matcnal for Its 
own correc tion ai tlic hands of any crirical reader. A w*ord 
of prai^ is due here to the priruerSv who have found a 
beautifuUv clear type for the foot-note** 

An optvmcn'U therdbre, of die author's viewa on matiy 
points may vet sincerely congratulate Inm on the com- 
pSetion of tliw vast labour, fhcrc are not many things of 
interest to A fsiudcnt of claMkaJ relL^on which do npt in one 
way or anoEhtr touch the cuU of Zem or die ideas which 
aitached dionselvei thereto. Jdence in these diouaands of 
page* there are hui few% if any* on which such a student will 
not find tome thing to interest atKl instruct him; gerntrslly 
he will also come acro^ some remark or suggestion which, if 
only b^^ rouiing his inEow diaagrecfTicnt, will set In* wit* 
to work SI finding a better csplanalion of phenomena 
vcraciously and fully pftsented* 

llx I J fC.J 

Plato, Stlflctad PaoaagwH. Chosen and edited by Sir 

R* \V. Ltvi-VOSTONC. Pp- xxiv -f aao- Oxford: 

University PresiK 1940 ^ ^ 

These extracts from Plato. T^nJy reprinted from 
JoweEE^s iranslaiioru fwilh occaiional borrowings from 
ProfeSMr A. E. TaylorS translation of the Zirxtis), aim at 
giv'ing readers wilii lUtte or no Greek an approxiniate 
idea of Plato and hi* achievemenU. The introduction 
bricRy sketches a comprehensive jurv'cy of PLoto's life- 
work, and JTiakca s'ery pleasant readings though ACholar* 
are likely to halt at a few^ minor omitfion-i or jiLBccuracies. 
It Is not, fortfiitaiice, cxplpmcd that the - lost' Iragcxhes 
(p, accarding to the exiani autbarilicS, from l>log^ La., 
in, 5, la Olympiodortii and the author of the anony¬ 
mous Life, w'ere tarfll hy Plato hifiucSfwhtn he became a 
follower of Socrates. V+e read ICX> tliat * after the death 
of Socrates " Plato " left Alhens for eleven y-ears" (p. xiv), 
whereas {pact Compera and others) It now- seems pretty 
ccrlaifi EliaE, after a short stay at Mnsgara In Plato 
sojourned in AthensT w here he was busy wnung m defence 
Dfisocratea. till m. 39Q-B9 It that he 

embarked on his journey to Egypt, Southern tlaly, and 
Sicilv, whence he returned home^ there lo iound the 
.Acadeiny, name three yean later, at the time of ihe con¬ 
clusion of the King^s Ptacc- 

Sir Richard u inclined to reconstruct the Theory of the 
Ideas in accordance rather with modern ' praginaiiiiiu 
in the vein of ^Vllllara James than with the metaphyticaJ 
and inysUe foundations of Plaio'^s thought. It is, m poinl 
of fact, hardly true that the l^cory of Knowledge in 
Platons hands beoome* something much more important 
(p* :evi)-nftmcly, ‘ a I heory of ' (p. %viii) . It 

was only through * a Theory of Reality vnz. through 
hii religious beflrf in the unchangeable existence of an 
absolute reality ID which man’s soul i* akin^that Flalo 
came to conceive hi* tlieory of knowledge aiid to base tl 
on the principle of man^s contemplation Ob and par* 
Eidpation In the Ideas. -Man can gmp them bc<musc— 
and only because—he U a compound of body ana »ulj 
and his soul is made of the same subslancr aj ihc id™ 
from whose world ii fell lo the world of mailer* 

U abundantly ihown by the Af™, chronolL^icjrlly ®c 
fijit dialogue [tatt Dr. Utwij to give a cW *ecoim£ 
not of a Iqgieal process of Lntelleeluid undent^dmg, but 
of the religious background of the Theory of the Idc^^ 
and 10 rev^eal the fundamental unity and iden^tyj in 
Plato's philosophy, beiwccn the theory of knowledge and 

Thtt iiiadetiuacy in Sir Richard^S trea Ltlienl of the 
Theory of ideas I* probably due to the faci that he dc;^ 
with it* and with Plaio's ptillosopby in general, not bis^ 
lorleaily.' but * syiicmaticMilly.* Rather than give a sur¬ 
vey uf the dpielcpmeni of Plato’s thought according to 
die chronology of his writing* and the logical uiier- 
dependence of the problems by which Plato was pro- 
[Tr^vcly confruntrJt he prefer* to iketch Plato s philo- 
lophv a* a whiRe, without taking Lnlo account the changes 
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and icflu cnees whfech he underwent, or even Uie ncccsaarj.' 
distinction between Dkhif^fi^ and. in PlatoV por¬ 

traits of Sncratci, all of vrhichp to judg;? from the absence 
of atty in ihc commentary' upon the settioii of 
Ms booklet. Sir Richard seems lo rci^ard ai in the main 
accurate^ fiam vhace\‘er writing of Pla|o’'s the vancnis 
biocraphical details may be derived. 

"file same icndency^ towards unhistoHoal ^ modemiia^ 
Tion * tl discernible in Sir Richard's sltOrleoini? of the 
sections of I be dialnpies showing typical eKa.mplcS of 
Socratic cross-eicafninations (a practice which has un¬ 
happily been fohowed also by Dr. Cornford}, and in his 
ireatment of Plato 1 political thcorv. Atihough the 
Rfpuhftk and the Lawi are Riven the liun^S fihare^ their 
author is condemned as the prototype of all modem 
authoriiariani^t and lotalitananbni. lliat Piato^s aim 
was to build up a ^vernmeni Sbr the frw, no one will 
contest^ nor that Itis srhcm.es, whatever Plato himself 
may have thought of thetr practicability, were bound- to 
fail whenever an attempt was made to apply them 
within the compan of the ancient State, But, agaiiut 
any too narrow or pohticully biased interpretation of 
Flatn’'s political philosc»phy, it must be emphasised o^-cr 
and over aRain that Plato's main acbievcnient is the vei>' 
LOntrflfy of that v^^ith which he Is commonIv credited, 
and for which he h praised nr blamed accordlnjBr to per¬ 
sonal Standards, Plato U neither u loreruEiner of .Xarism 
nor an apu^lJr of Commuiiism, for his theorv is die nega^ 
lion, both of totalitarian state-wotship and of the dirlator- 
ithip of the proletariat. Whether he aimed, or not at the 
practical realiiation of hU polity^ it actually came to be, 
or at least paved the way for^ the State that b not of 
Ellis world, a con^ptlon which is, aE the same time, 
thoroughly Plaioinc and wholly incompatible with the 
structures and the eKislence of the Creek slate both of 
the classical and of the ftellenistiic Age. 

Sir Richard himself is rightly inclined to regard as 
Plato's Efcatest legacy hb bclkf in the supremacy of llie 
loul ana the snhitual Ufc fpp. xvliu 43 >- It is to this end 
Ehat he Iih 14 chex^cn and ediced his selections from Plato^ 
I'he more fegrettabte is itn dierefore, that hu booldcE 
rhaiild he mafted by too many traces of present-day 
altitudes and patty-catchwonis which, in ihe minds of 
readers who arc noi supposed to be fain Hi ar with Plato, 
may perhaps obscure Inc timeless meaning and liic in- 
trinaic hii-tofical value <if ihe philosophei 's message, whkh 
this am h Clingy has been compiled to convev. 

P. TkJVEJ. 

MpniunOnta Anma Minorhi AatlcjcUL. Vol, VI, 
Monumonts and Oooimiento Irom Pkr^f^fa imd 
Coria. By W. H. Buckler and M, ClALOtu. 
Pp. aa.iiH- 3 bh; 73 plaiea, Manchefter’ Univeraty 
Press, t^39. £ 2 r 

Thoe^osi^ in these days of paper shortage^ it might well 
be caoiidercd su0icient> bl reviewing o book such os the 
above (which in any case must be long since familiaT 10 
mf^t fcholar^)^ merely to give the title ofid name the 
editorsv, confidently believing thuiE the reader,, who ban 
hb c^tpectatioiis on the wdl-known Tcpuiation of this 
Cicccllent series and the skill of its vetcTah echton, will 
not be disappointed, yet One may be alhnWcd to deparE 
frofFi this * austerity' fc^-iew, briclly to draw attention to 
vmrimis points that seem of paniculoT interest. This 
latesit volume, embodving the resulls of several expedi- 
tionl, based nn Afyon Kanihisar^ undertaken in the spring 
of t333 and ¥^34. OI wcU as contributlous by memberi 
of the Auslrian Archaeological Irutilute and Prof. L, 
Robert, is one of the richest, covering u it does Hetakleio, 
Apollonia and 'fabai in R. i-aria, and, in Phrygia, 
|..acidEk;cia, Kolossait TrijMlii, .Aitlouda, Trapcropolii, 
Apameia^ Aklfuonia, Diokicia, the T'pper Tcmbf is V'alley, 
S^-nnada and the collection In the museum at Afyoii 
Karahisar. 

1 he scope oT the volume is carefully outlined by the 
editors; it i* not a report on the arcEkacology or lopo- 
graphy of ihcte chsuicta (thti explains the ab^ce of 
topographical photographs, one nf the fcaEurc* of vol. vh 
but * an ilLufltnitcd record of the roonuments^ inscribed 
or srulpturcd, which we and others happm to h^\‘v 
found thereilie)- arc careful to rxplain that they are 


not attempEing a local torpui for each district, such as 
W ellcs* Geraia f 193d) p but in effect they go a long way 
towards this by appending a list (pp, J of references 

10 publications of tnet-? already copied in the places 
visited^ but not eij^arruned b>' the editors. 

Of the toEa .1 of well over 400 monuments recorded^ 
about fifty are arehitectural or scnlptuml fragmentfv while 
about 370 are InocripiiorLs, pf which nearly two-thirdi arc 
new\ l^csc are all profusely lUuSEraEcd in no fewer ihan 
Scvcniy-lhree phoTographie plates, the excellence of which 
it would be hard to ovcr-praisi:, (l is a pi^’, howes^cr^ 
that no indication of scale is given, a criticism which 
applies 10 the whole MAMA series. Very few texts are 
unsupported by phoEORrapbic ci'idencet for. If the editors 
have no photograph of the actual stone, they ctin nearly 
always suppiv one from one of thrir neat squeezes. 
I'hanks lo uiu weal Eh cf illusE ration, the curious reader 
can indulge In criticism of ibe texts, as for instance in 
no. *73^ where 'E^cyifcrq appears on the l^otograph, while 
the editors rend Efryfvic. The deserkpiioii of tlie slrua- 
don and ornamentaiion of the monuments is cxcmpEar>^ 
in Its SUCcinctnes - no relevant detail is cmiiiled, but 
sometitnes one wbhes that in some cases the exact situa- 
cion could he more accurately given; ^ Dinar. In a 
street ' will not help future eplgraphists to find the 
stone In question ftbe review'er remembers some wild- 
goose chases for inscriptions ^ in a church ' in a town, 
where there were at least scvcnty-ihrec churches}; but 
perham, when she work hfis been done so thoroughly 
aLreaay> 110 one will cv'er have occasion to doubt^ or any 
wish 10 add to^ any of the infonnation giveo b)' the editonc. 
The commentary' is, following the practice of 
concise^ but ample bibliographical material givea the 
sEudent the tools to finish the job, if he wLsh^ to pursue 
any parEJCular subject. The indexes, with their many sub- 
dhiiions^ though nof complete* and though &tlll suffcrinir 
from several false rdcrenccs (Eht text too, r.j. in nos. 394 and 
176, note on L,|, needs corrccEionj, arc very seniceanlcj but 
fetver SUbdIvislotES might help tlic reader more+ 

or the total more than h^f the Jnscriptioiu are, as one 
would expect, funentT>” se^-er^ of these, however, arc of 
MOfe than usual Interest. There are a do^^cn or so 
metrical tcxis, scanning mure or less, and some snippets 
of popular philosophy, no, 13B: nepfuav* 

(rcu^tt not iv 

ol ■^p AtiE^oOcnT. 'J'hcrc is 

an Inleresting and unique lEnprecaiicin formula from 
Prymnessos, no, ^83, with Ehc relative clauic in 
Greek and the principal In Phrj'gian, The ArrEHMi of 
* 'J'he Orthodox liiTonlng-lectors ’ (no. -asy) of Apamcia 
deserves a^ pa^^Ing notice. Among the most exciting of 
the Christian itiscriptions are non. ^^22-35 from Apanltfia 
wliirh add some more examples to ihosc already knovrn 
iJRS xvi, E92G, 55-^3 and AiriAfi-l iv^ 354^) ®f 
charactcrMtic PbTAgian-Chriitian formula: 
ir^ TikT with variations; Prof. Caldcr has since 

discujssed this formula In daai^i/EW Sludia 
No, 224 IS ver>‘ imponam, in ihat it has the only example 
kni;>wn lo date in Asia .Minor epigraphy of 
Atnong ihc Hcllenistac texts, of which there is a larger 
propoi~ilon than one might expect, inay be noted nos. o0, 
i^ 4 t 173t of the leMer of an Attalid tiing of 

the second ccniury (L, Robert gives some new 

restorations in REG Hi, J939, 5ioR^) and 4, a dedication 
of an oLfiptf^n by a certoSn OTympichos^ who may. how- 
I^'cr, especially in view of the absence of ethniCf be 
aunply a citizen of Laodikeia. There Up an important 
rmsioa of a smaitcr fottjuhwN from 'labaiT no. Eoo, cm' 
bod^g the terms on which in 81 b.c:, the Senate con* 
firing the awards Kranied By Sulla^ where the new read¬ 
ing m L 10, for [ejaituf], brings final irfuiadon 

m alomnuciri erroneous inteipretation of this documeiiE, 
No, fi I, the first epigraphic e^'idence for iJae name Trapeio- 
^lii. Confirms Anderson’s idcniificafion of the site. 
Nos, 76- and 82 ^vc t.hc word 'ABSpiimiti, probably 
gwei whrte the prize consisted of a statue of die winner, 
atenbcfn should be made, too, of the Agdutls dedications, 
fotifid by French r-xcavalon at the * City of 
Mtda^ and now in ihe museum of Afyon Karahtsar; the 
arehaic statue of the goddess, no. 401, rcminiicent of the 
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NOTICES 

Style of the Hem of SajnCHi is rvideoce for the cult in the 
pmddlr of the MXth ccnliwy ^.C+ 

The lai«t volume h smonp the beat of a cojubcenily 
good series* Though li wilf app^ apeciall)f lo epi- 
grapbists, others will fiod picture in an esimiiiifltioii of 
the aft and s>Tnboli3tn oTPlirygian * dooirstoncs ^ ai^ the 
study of the evidcfice for the social and political activities 
of Pitrvgia trofin HellcTiistie and Roman limei to By^an- 
linc+ file atandard of prlntiii;i^ and the qualjt;j|^ of rcpn> 
dtiction in the photographic plates arc of the lugh»t. It 
is with a feeling of nosialgia that one handles afuch a 
handsome book> reminding one of the spacious days when 
sumpiuoiis volumes Uhe ihix could be puhlished with ihe 
eenerTHis collabontion of foreign scholars, whether 
French, Austrian or Turkish. May il not be loiig before 
toL vii of AiAMA appears^ even if it has lo he an battle^ 
dr^. 

M. R, QOKltACK, 

China Viocta, or tho oecupEktion ol Chios hy the 
Turks and thoir adminintratioa ol the 

iBlaod de#crlhod in contetoporary 

diplomatic roporta and oHlciaJ dinpatchas, 
KdJtcd with an fntroducikin by Pmi 4 i^ P. ^centt^ 
h. with a preface by Sfcf StxPJCtK GAKifi:, K*G>M*G. 
Pp. ccLccviii+364; pi. 2 * Camtiridge: CnK-ersity 
Press, 1941* ay* 

^Bihliography oE Ghioa from daBaical Timon to 
1936 . By Plnxjp ARGf^■n^ with a preface by 
J. L. Mveles. Pp. + B56. Oseford; Clarendon 
PresBf 19411* 4^. 

To Ms alieidy long sens of Studiei in bic history of the 
home of Mi family, Dr. Argend hau added these two 
volumes, bringing the history of ChLos down to modem 
times, and prtn'tding an indusi^e hibhogtaphyr About 
half of C^'uJ Vintin consists nf cOniemporary muralives and 
reports^ from European arehivo^ whidt mu^ have required 
great patience and pmlstmce to tmnitribe and prepare for 
publication* They are a pathetic late of nwnanage- 
ment and miiundcrstantdEng; and ihough the'bland fbund 
eventual rtlcasc by mcorpomiiou in the Greek kingdoni, H 
uw diare* its junerings^ only slkhdy mitigated by Uie 
proximity of the Turkic matnlaji^ To these documents 
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Dr. Argenn has preftited a valuable and detailed narrati^'e 
of the ^lorical relation ofClibs with By^nllum, Geoo^ 
and Lhc Qitomau Empire^ before the Turxiili in^‘arion and 
conquest^ and an account of the Turkish ndmmisLration, the 
French eapitulaCLum^ the privUcgeS grauied lo the island 
from 1567 to the administriailiDn &tHii to 18^, 

civil and eccksiajitlcsilT and the later phases of TuHdih mle 
from ]B24 to r866^ and thence onward to Nothing 

quite of thifl kind has becti attempted for any of the Greek 
comtnuniiics under Oicomati rule, and it illustraleii vividly 
the prohlcms of that regime, and the hopelessnt^ of any 
aerommodatLon belwcerl rulers and Silbjecia; and also the 
Vial'S io which the lot of the ChiotB was made evefii harder 
by western itllcrfeTene^ never wholliv disinterested. 

T^ Bi&liagr&phjf of (^ios is an indispsmble aid to any 
fucuce study of the islatid, from whatever point of view. It 
coniists of two parts, classified respcctlsxly under tuples and 
under authors^ with a third division for maps from Buondet- 
monti's manuscript tziap, noc later tJian 1422, bi the Bibllo- 
th^uc Nationalc to the oOkial map of the Greek General 
Stan in i!^57 (t * 50^000}. Hie prmcipal subject-headings^ 
besides genenu worics^ are the archaeology^ language and 
literature^ polidcaj, econamii;: and lociaL Mstory^ and the 
folklore ana religion of Chios, befufe and after 15^, with 
special secuems on andcot culls, on Chrutiaruty, and on 
islam ill the hi and. In addition to the usual bibliographicaJ 
detaiEs, there is a lift of librurici, and cv-en of shelf marks 
therein^ to ^idc the reader to each book he may require. 
Dr* ^V^cniri iutroduEtion gives a Uierary hiiio^'^ of Ch^ 
whidll has always loved bwks, and been rich lii Lihmriea, 
both monasde a^ pris'atc, though one of the most vaJuahle, 
the collection of Euatratioi Argentis f 1687-175^5)* was 
dcatroyed m 1822+ lts_modern public Horary is pmbably 
the huest local librarv' ui the Aegean, Printing as well as 
l^a rhing have flouiishcd tbercT and die picture of literary 
aedvitv at the close of the eighteenth century is improve, 
oj the background to Lhc pcrsonoljiy of iu most distluguulicd 
fcholart Adomaniios GOray^ Huw' widely Dr. Argefiti lias 
cast his net may be bat seen by tracing in the classih^ 
seciton the conlnbutioiis of some of the more unexpected 
names 111 the list of auEbora, Horace (for example) or George 
Horton of Indianapolis. 

J,L.M. 
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from, 6 E 
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NiuRUOp engraved bowls, tS f 
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Ocean on Shield of HerakJes, 33 
Olympia, Zeus of Pheidias, mcasurcmcnls, t f. 
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Optical corrections in snuipturc, 7 
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Papytc, Callimachus, i 
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Races on Shield of Heraklcs, 34 
Rattles, prophylactic, ^15 
Rhodes^ cngTavTd bow'l, 35 
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Canterbury', 39 Myccnaen architecture, toL 
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Terracotta relief in Beancy Institute, 39 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 

OF 

HELLENIC STUDIES 
50 Bedford SquarEj London, W.C.t, 


REPORT FOR THE SESSION 1940-41. 


The Council be^ le»w to submit theif report 
for the scsion now concluded 

Finance^ 

The Accounii far the year 1940^ tbcsftigh more 
ftatufactory than coiild has^c been antidpat^ in 
View of the un^et tipper Boon of the Society 1 
premises, arc Le^ lavourabie than they appear^i 
They indMde on the credit side ^I 0 o received 
for dilapidation^^ which will be needed as soon 
as the war is o%'cr. On the debit dde^ the cost 
of package and postage of the Journal could not 
be included in time for the audii+ This iiem^ 
whldl will probably amount to about £'^0^ must 
therefore be carried forv^^ard into next year. 
On the other handp some £40 spent on repflif 
of war damage ^ouLd ev'entiially be repaid . 

When these items has-e been i^kan into con- 
sidciatiom the result is stUl reassuring, since it 
shovv^ a small surplus of rc«nue over expendi- 
lure. It should^ however, be emphasized that 
thb result has only been obtained by the drastic 
cutting dowTi of ihc JatiTnal^ which rnost be con¬ 
tinued to the end of the war» 

The following figures show the memberslup 
on June isl for the last three ycara :— 



Skmben- 

tifo 

UctulfcfSi 

Smdmt 

UhtitkA. 

TnliL 

*939 

i,ooE 

144 

341 

328 

1 , 7*1 

i 94 ^ 

994 

146 

170 

340 

1,650 

194 ^ 


^30 

IOG 

280 

1 . 44 ® 


Subscnplions Jiave thus dropped by just oter 
acxjp but many of those resigning ba^-e espressed 
their intcnlion to r^oin when the war ends. 
The suspensions come chiefly from McinbeT^ 
and Student jA^cKiatcs now serving in HAir 
Forces, but the lempiofary lapse of nearly sixty 
European Libraries is another mistbrtimc this 
year. 

.'Xgainst these losses must be very' gratefully 
recorded the work of Prof+ Merit t in obtaming 
thirty-four new and distinguished membert for 
the Society among learned institutions in the 
United States. 

The Council also desire to express their deep 
gratitude for a very generous gift of $500 fro*^ 
the ArcliaeolQgkal Institute of Anierica+ which 


will be of the greatest assUiance in re-establish¬ 
ing the Society after the w-ar. This donarioii, 
which reached us in January, is not induded in 
the Accounts, 

Obituary. 

The Council record w^iih regret the deaths 
this year of Dr+ Macan, vi^ho was the only sur¬ 
viving original member of the Society, and of 
Sir James Frazer, one of its most iiluslrious 
Vice-Presidents, ha additiem to the following 
losses among membem during the past scshou: — 
Miss E, Beames, ^Flying Ofliccr A, W. N. 
Eriiton, the Rev. R. J. Burdon, Miss Carthewp 
Mr+ C- J. Davidson, *Pilot Officer M. A. 
Da\i^ *Mr- E, C. Gardner, the Rev, Prebem- 
dary Maynard, Mr, A, S, Ow‘eti^ Dr. W. Robin¬ 
son, fMr. A, W* L. Rose, Mrs, Sachs> Mr, J, C. 
Stewart- # 

Premisea. 

In the frequent explosions and fires to which 
this neighbourhood was subjected during the 
past session J the Library and Offices of the 
Society lost only their skylights and windows, 
which were blown out on five occasions, Tl'se 
itteplaceabic v'olumci w^rc given gerierous hos- 
piiality m the Hampshire home of Miss Lamb, 
ihje collcclion of negativxs in the stone \'aults 
of the London -School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine. A firc-apoitiiig patrol has been 
organised, of which the i\ssistant Librarian and 
the caretakers arc members. 

Relations with Greece. 

At the Outbreak of the TtalLan attack on 
Greece the President of the Hellenic Society 
sent the following message lo the Greek 
Govemincni: — 

The membere of the Hclknk Society w^idt 
to depress to the Greek nation their warm 
admiration of the heroic stand of Greece 
against the Italian invaders,, their deep sym¬ 
pathy for the trial she is undergoing and their 
ardent prayere for her suecesa. The fate of 
Greece is the concern of every iblnfcing man, 

~ Killed in acUofu t Killed by enemy neiicu- 
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Sbc reprpficnts etimial values in To ihe 
TAurld has bequeathed imperahablc modebi 
in art| lileratujVj thought^ actlcm and human 
character. More than tvvo iml!c(i!nia ago ahe 
gave a civilisation to the coimtry \%'hich is 
now atlacldng her. It is not the ftrsi time 
that Greece has confronted Vhitbout flinching 
an mvader whose forces ouimtmbcred hets 
and whcBc aim was to subjugate her and to 
crush her liberties and nalianal exliieirice^ 
May the victories of Marathon^ Saiamis and 
Plataca be repeated In the twentteib ceninry^ 
and may Gmccc again bequeath To posterity 
an escampk of heroic and successful resistance 
to opprcsiioii and t)Tanny/^ 

In acknowledging the message General Meta* 
sas replied Tlie noble expression of this 
most learned Society constitutes for us the 
greatest satisfaction and their support Justilics 
Dur Struggle^” 

A message of sympathy was also cabled to the 
Archaeological Society of Athens. 

In response to an appeal puhl^hed in Thi 
Urnis by the Pmtdenta of the Hclknic Society 
and the British School at .AthenSi a sum of 
^234 jgj* 6d. was collected lor the Lord Mayor's 

Creek Relief Fund^ 

# 

Administfatioru 

The Council lake leave witls regret of tlicir 
miring Prcddenij Sir Richard Livingstone. 
They have much pleasure in nominating Dr. 
A. W. Pickard-CaiTibridgc as his successor for 
the ensuing term of three years. 

Hit following members of Council retire 
under Rule 191—Mr^ A. Andrewes, .Mr. R. D, 
Barnett, Mr. R. M. Cook, Miss M. Hartley, 
I^dy Nicholson^ Mr. C. M. Robertsonp Mr. T. C. 
Skeat, Mr. G. A. Tait, Mr. A. M. Woodwards 
The CoundL have nominated for election as 
tnembers of their body for the next three >xars 
Miss M. /Mrtirdp Mr, R. P. Austin, Miss J. R, 
Bacon^ Mr. G. M. Bowra, Mni, E. B. Culley, 
Mr* T, J. Dunbabin, Pr^. F, R, Earp;p Mr. 
A. W. Gornmcj Mr. A. W. Lawrence, Mr. C- T. 
Sekman. 

The Counetl have accepted with much regret 
the resignation of Prof. N., Bayn^ on account 
of war dutii=!i* 

The Council have pleasure m announcing 
that Mjm M ALfoid has been cleacd to the 
Standing Committee in place of Sir George 
Hil4 vrho retira by mtatidn. 

The Council thank Mr. G. T. Edge, M.A.^ 
.A.C.A., for acting as sole .Auditor, Ktr* W. E. f" 
Macmd^ being abaent through illness. They 
leam with regret of Mr. .MacmiJian's inienlbn 


10 re:sign after long service on their behalf. 
They have pleasure iu nominating .Nir. Edge for 
re-elect ion. 

The delay in the publication of Vol- LX of 
the Jeumai was due to causes arising out of the 
wor^ which included the complete destruction 
of our prmiers' London premises. VoL LXI, 
winch it is hoped to ^ue in a single part about 
the end of the ycar^ will include the index for 
volumes XLIII-LX. 

Meeldfigs. 

The following ccmmuiiitations have been 
umdc during the sc^on:— 

Nov% 5lh^ Prof K. T* Wade^Gery, 

at the Ashmoiean Museum^ Oxford, on 
*' Thucydides as Military Histonan/ 

Feb. 4th, 1941. ^G. F. Wormald on ^ A 
ByTEsmtine Psalter.* 

May Gtht Prof A. B. Goak, at the 

Museum of Classical Arcluaeology, Cambridge^ 
A* A new' Metope Head From the Parthenon.* 
June 34th, t94i. E*roF. Gilbert Murray on 
' Eurlpide^" Tr ilogy of 415 s.c.* 

The Joint Library. 

Tlte following ligurcs show the work done 
during the last tlirec sessions:— 

Library. 



1938-9 

1939-40 

r940-t 

Books added 

537 

377 

384 

Books borrowed . p 

4>453 

3.05B 

>.513 

Borrowers 

702 

55 ‘ 

307 

Slide 

Collections. 


Slides added 

163 

a<i 9 

104 

SI ides borrowed 

51070 

3.146 

37409 

Slides sold .. 

493 

278 

71 


Hie nuinbcr of books added would have been 
very much smaller but for the generous donation 
by Pn»f Myres of his colleciion of Tracts. 


The following are among the addidons made 
during the ^-car:—The tenth and concluding 
part of the Henry Stuart Jones edition of Lid¬ 
dell and Scott's Grrrk Lexkmf the second volume 
of Delailc'a Aihinitmiaj the Alhcnian 

Academy's "EXApiimdt for iSoo lo 

1839, Catlamanos^ two-volume publication of 
V'cnJzeW rendering of Tbuc^ndid^ into Modem 
Greek, and the iwio volumes of Tarii33sid''s 
Estudm LaTwj. Contributions to History In¬ 
clude the brat part of volume iv in the third 
edition of Meyeris CtsrhkJUff AlUritBr^t 
Illxoii*fl Tht IbiTumi ^ SpatRy Wuj|[cumicr*s 




ill 


Td/dii//, Jonra" The Gnek /™i Alexander te 
Walbank’s PhUip of Hatzfcld'a 

Akibiadij Scramuaza'a The Emperor 

Micheira 71^ cf Aruimi Grette, Coch- 

ranc^s Ckmtumi^ and Classical Cuitate^ Cary and 
HaarhoB^s Eifi and Thoughi in th€ and 

Rpman liV^ CMvc/i Cisalpine Gaul^ Childers 
Pnhislork CamrrtimiiUi of fht British Isles. In 
Archaeology there are the aceojid volume of 
GhirshiTian^if FstnUes de Sialk aivd the second 
Report of the Wcllcome-Marston Escavatmoa 
al Laehuh —Fosse Terr^e. PiibUcaliom an 
Art mdude the ten volumes of Montfaiicon^s 
L'^Aniiqaiil expli^e in I he jyrg edhion with its 
fis'c suppicmcniSp and the Phaidofl Press^ fine 
Raman Portraits. Among works on religion are 
WUlonighby and Colwell's two voltimcs of The 
Eiizabeth Day AleCormiek Apacahpitf and Nilsson’s 
Greek Popular Religion. In Nkimismatki^ the 
fourth v’olume of Sdattiogly's Coins of the Roman 
Empire in the British Aiuseian^ the second '.ulunic 
of the Sjdloge Aiummarum Crafr&rnmr Bcllin^tr^s 
The Syrian Tetradroehms of CanKaila arid Alasrims 
and Ncvt'clfs Coinage the Seieacid Mints. 

Epigraphy is represented b>^ Dlnsmoor^s TSe 
Athenian Archon List* 

The following additional periodicals arc nuyr 
taken hy the library del Jnsiiiuto if 

Literaturas Ciasicas of Buenos Aires and Journal of 
the Qntriatdd and Warhtirg Institutes. 

Reciprocal loans arranged w^ith the National 
Central Library, though sinallj were again of 
mutual beneht. The Joint Librarii' lent 44 books 
during the year and borrowed 27. 

The Councils of the HcUcnk and Roman 


Societies wish to c^prrss ihcir thanks for gifts of 
books from the following:— 

: Prof. A- Alfhidij Mr. C. H. Buck. Jr., 
Mr. Gi P* Bumow, M+ D* Cadainanosp Prof+ M; 
Cary. Mr. P. Cordcr^ Dr. J. Curle^ Dr, C. G. 
Van Kssen, Mr^ G, M. A. Haufmann, Mr^ 
F. C, W* HUcy, Ntiss M. E, Hlrsi, Dr. A, H. 
McDonald. Dr. M. Marella, Dr. F. Oswald^ 
Mr* L, J. D* Richardson, Miss K. Shepard^ 
Mr. B. Walker, Dr. A. E. Wibon. 

Donors of other hooks: Dr, W, H. Buckler. 
Mr. Dr B, Harden. Prof. J. L Myres. Mr. 
C. A. R. Radford, Miss M. V. Taylor, Mrs. 
A. D. TJte, and the Editors of the Dwrhnm 
f/juVerijfy Jaantaiy, the Ceographicai Aiagazine^ The 
Guafdim and Reiigions. 

The Pfetses of the/oRoie^ing Unietrsities : Buenos 
Aires, Cambridge. CathDiie UiuveraJty of 
America, Harvard, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Li^Cj 
OxfoTtl, Feimsylvaniaj Yalcn 
Insiitidkns and Associations t American Numis^ 
rnaiic Soclely, American Philological Associa¬ 
tion, American Schtjol at Athens, Athenian 
Academy, Brilbh Museum» Briltsh School 
at Rome, ^EurtpoWi ngrtuws^v London 

Uni\Tisity Institute of Archaeology, National 
Museum of Wales, Student Christian MovcoientH 
The two Gouncils again record thetr grateful 
appreciation of the help given by Mrs, Gulley 
in dealing with accessions of books, and by Mbs 
Alford in recording the Incoming peKodicals. 

The thanks of the Gaundis are due to Mr* 
P. Corderi Mis* G* R. Lety, Mr- C. A. R. Rad- 
fi>rd &nd \lr, E, G. Turner for gifts to the photo- 
graphic department. 
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